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New York. 


LAMPERTI, 

Maestro of Marcella Sembrich, Helene Has- 

treiter, Stagno, Bellincioni, Harris, Zagury, &c. 
Sedanstrasse 20, Dresden. 
Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 

Representative and assistant of LAMPERTI. 
New York, 138 Fifth Avenue; Philadelphia, 408 
South 18th Street. Summer Residence: Dresden, 
Germany. 

“Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton is my on/y representa- 
tive, and I advise all pupils desiring to study with 
me to be prepared by Aer." 

Dresden, Sedamstrasse 17. G. B. LAMPERTI. 
ALBERTO LAURENCE, 

155 East Ixth S reet, New York. 

The voice formed and developed ; the art of sing- 
ing taugnt; method after the purest Italian schools; 
a bad voice made good, true and beautiful 
WM. H. RIEGER, 

TENOR—ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 
18 East 22d Street, New York. 
HENRY T. FLECK, 
Conductor Harlem Philharmonic Society of the 
ey Oa New York. 
i Address : 100 \ Jest 125th Street, New York. 
FRIDA ASHFORTH, 
Vocal Instruction. 
135 East 18th Street, New York. 


Mme. EMMA RODERICK, 
Rapid Development and Complete Education of 
the Voice. 118 West 44th Street, New York. 


MR. and MRS. CARL ALVES, 
Vocal Instructors, 
___1146 Park Avenue, near 91st Street, New York. 
MISS CAROLL BADHAM, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 18 West 60th Street, New York. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
136 West 12th Street, New York. 


MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone—Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal 
Culture. 101 West 86th Street, New York. 


SAMUEL MOYLE, 
Basso Cantante. 
Oratorio, Concert, Musicales. Vocal Culture— 
Italian Method. Tone placing and reparation a 
specialty. Studio: 136 Fifth Avenue. New York 


EMILIO BELARI, 


Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice, 
___118 West 44th Street, New York. 


Mr. J. C. WOLOFF, 


Vocal Instruction. 





Address : 971 Park Avenue, New York 


GEORGE M. GREENE, 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing, 
Oratorio Church, Concert, Opera. 
Studio: 136 Fifth Ave., Mondays and Thursdays. 
Residence and address : 
417 West 23d Street, New York 


ROSS JUNGNICKEL, 
Orchestral Conductor. 


Singers prepared for Oratorio, Opera and Con- 
cert. Address 92 West 89th Street, New York. 


‘ * al 

Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 
(Church of the Holy Communion). Organ les- 

sons and practice given on one of Roosevelt's 
finest instruments. Special advantages for the 
study of church music and the training of boys’ 
voices. 

Address: 44 West 20th Street, New York. 


Mr. TOM KARL, 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Residence—Studio: 18 West 75th Street, New York. 


CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 

Solo Tenor South Church (Dr. Terry’s) and Direct- 

or of Music at Madison Avenue M. E. Church. 
Oratorio, Concert and Vocal Instruction. 

Studio, Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Av., New York. 


M. I. SCHERHEY, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Church—Oratorio—Concert—Opera. 


formerly Director of the Scherhey Musical Con- 
servatory in Berlin, 149 East 2ist St., New York. 


Miss MARIE LOUISE TODD, 
Pianist—Teacher of the Piano. 
Address : 344 West 57th Street, New York. 
“It gives me pleasure to express the high esteem 
in which I hold the piano playing of Miss Todd, 
and my confidence in her ability as a teacher of 
the instrument.”—WM. MASON. 


Mme. OGDEN CRANE, 
Voice CuLruRE, 
ITALIAN METHOD. 
Studio 4, 3 East 14th Street New York. 


Mr. CHARLES ABERCROMBIE, 
Ten years Solo Tenor to Her Majesty the Queen, 
and of the Albert Hall, Crystal Palace, St. 
oa Hall, Covent Garden, &c., concerts and 
»rofessor of Artistic Singing, London, England. 
Vocal Studio, Carnegie Music Hall, New York. 


LILLIE d’A. BERGH 


SCHOOL OF SINGING, 


PUPILS PROMINENT EVERYWHERE. 


Summer Studio, PARIS, care Morgan, Harjes 
& Co., 31 Boulevard Haussmann. i 

For information and prospectus address SECRE- 
TARY OF LILLIE D'A. BERGH SCHOOL, care Chicker- 
ing & Sons, Fifth Ave. and 18th St., New York. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


THE MISSES ADELINA anp 
HORTENSE HIBBARD, 


CONCERTS AND MUSICALS. 

Instruction in Voice and Piano. 
Studio: 1672 Broadway, New York City. 
Miss EMMA HOWSON, 


Vocal Studio, 
9 West I4th Street, New York. 
Tuesdays and Fridays. 


CARL Le VINSEN, 


Vocal Instruction. 
Professional, Amateurs’ and Teachers’ Grades. 
124 East 44th Street, New York. 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 


Pianoforte Instruction. 
Authorized teacher of the Leschetizky method. 
Studio: Nos. 402 and 408 Carnegie Hall. 


PAUL TIDDEN, 
Pianist. 
314 East 15th Street, New York, 
Will accept a limited number of pupils. 
GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 


PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 


Address 70 West %th Street, New York. 


Mme. KATHARINE EVANS 
VON KLENNER, 
Vocal Instruction. 
VIARDOT-GARCIA METHOD. 
Sole Authorized Representative in America. 
Private Studio: 40 Stuyvesant Street, 
10th Street and Second Avenue, New York. 


Mr and Mme. TH. BJORKSTEN, 
Instruction in Singing. 
69 West 54th Street New York. 
KATE PERCY DOUGLAS, 
Soprano. 


Concert, Church, Oratorio. Vocal Instruction. 
157 East 46th Street, New York. 


Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 


Vocal Instruction. 
Home Studio: 151 East 62d Street, New York. 
GERRIT SMITH, 
Organist and Conductor. 

Studio: 5723 Madison Avenue, cor. 56th Street; 
South Church, Madison Avenue, cor. 38th Street, 
New York. 

EMANUEL SCHMAUK, 
Teacher of the Virgil Clavier Method at 


| the Virgil Piano School, 26 & 29 W. 15th St. 


Residence: 1 West Sith Street, New York. 


WILL C. MACFARLANE, 


Concert Organist. 
Organ Recitals, Instruction in Organ Playing and 
Musical Theory. 
Address All Souls’ Church, 
Madison Avenue and ##th Street. New York Citv. 


DELAVAN HOWLAND, 
Choral, Orchestral and Operatic 
Conductor. 
Can be engaged for Summer Season. Concerts or 


Opera. 
Address 38 East 10th Street, New York. 
PERRY AVERILL—Baritone. 
Opera—Oratorio—Concert 


and Vocal Instruction. 
220 West 59th Street, New York. 


CHARLES HEINROTH, 


Organist Church of the Ascension. 
National Conservatory 
Instruction, Organ and Harmony. 
12 West llth Street, New York. 


CHARLES PALM, 


Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. 


Address: 2271 11th Ave., near 178d St., New York. 


ORTON BRADLEY, 


CONDUCTOR AND SOLO PIANIST. 
Pupils received for Piano or Oratorio and Oper- 
atic répertoire. For terms, &c., address 
220 West 59th Street, New York. 


AD. NEUENDORFF, 


Musical Director. 
Permanent address : 
Steinway Hall, 109 East 14th St., New York City. 


A. FARINI, 


Vocal Studio, 2 Irving Place, New York. 


With the 


Reception hours: 2 to 4 P. M. 
SOPHIA PRIESTLEY, 
Piano Instruction. 
16 East 47th Street, New York. 
PARSONS, 
Pianist and Composer, 


Knickerbocker Building, 
Broadway and 38th Street, 


SARA LAYTON WALKER, 
Contralto. 
Concerts, Oratorio, Musicales. 
1425 Broadway, New York City. 


E. A. 


New York. 


THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING 
AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. 
230 East 62d Street. 

Complete musical education given to students, 

from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
PF. & H. CARRI, Directors. 


ARTHUR VOORHIS, 
Concert Pianist—Instruction. 


14 Clifton Place, Jersey City, N. J. 
Chickering Hall. New York. | 


ERNST BYSTROM, 
Concert Pianist, 


Teacher of Pianoforte. 
Studio 147 Warren Street, Brooklyn. N Y. 


Mr. TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, 
American Baritone. 


Oratorio, Concert and Song Recitals. 
Studio: 401 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


ADELINA MURIO-CELLI, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Teacher of the Eminent Artists EMMA JUCH and 
MARIE ENGLE. 18 Irving Place, New York 


VICTOR HARRIS, 
Vocal Training and the Art of Singing. 
Studio: The Alpine, 
55 West 33d Street, New York. 


Mue.MARGHERITA TEALDI, 


Highest Voice Culture. 
Room 207 Abbey Building, 
Broadway and 38th Street, New York 


FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 
BARITONE, 
Resumes Instruction October 25. 
STrupio: Carnegie Music Hall, New York 


CONRAD BEHRENS, 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Vocal 
Instruction. 
687 Lexington Avenue, New York 


EDMUND J. MYER, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Teacher, Author and Lecturer on important 
vocal topics. Send for Circular. 
32 East 23d Street, New York City. 


HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 
Violin School. 
Violin, Piano, Theory and Ensemble Playing 


Residence and Studio: 
535 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y 


HARRIET VICTORINE WETMORE, 
Pup of the celebrated 
Mme. FLORENZA b’ARONA. 
Oratorio and Concert Soprano—Instruction. 
256 West 71st Street, New York. 


HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 19 East 14th Street, New York. 
University Connection : 
Metropolitan College of Music 


Miss GRACE GREGORY, 
Contralto. 


Authorized Teacher of the BOUHY METHOD. 
421 West 57th Street, New York. 


J. PIZZARELLO, 
Concert Pianist, 
With the National Conservatory 
For particulars address 
46 West 36th Street, New York 


GEORGE FLEMING, 
Baritone, 


Concert and Oratorio 
209 West 123d Street, New York 


/FRANK HERBERT TUBBS, 


Voice Culture and Singing, 
121 West 42d Street, New York. 


SIEGMUND DEUTSCH, 
Prepares professional violinists according to 
ACQUES DONT method. Formerly with Boston 
Symphony and Theodore Thomas orchestras. 
Studio : 53 Kast 59th Street, New York. 
String Orchestral Class meets Mondays at 8 P.M. 


ENRICO DUZENSI, 
Opera Tenor. 
Will accept pupils for voice culture 
voices cultivated per contract. 
145 East 83d Street, near Lexington Avenue. 


PAOLO GALLICO, 
Pianist, 
Pupils accepted. 
Studio: Monroe Building, Room 15. 
11 East 59th Street, New York City 


GEORGE SWEET, 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 
487 5th Avenue, New York 


Edw. Mollenhauer College of Music. 


The eminent violinist ED. MOLLENHAUER, Director. 
Mr. Peroli and Miss Clarmont, Piano. 
Dr. Cortesi, Singing. 
W. F. T. Mollenhauer, Violin and Harmony. 
Hans Dreher, Painting 
RAPID PROGRESS GUARANTEED. 

1668 Lexington Ave. (near 105th St.), NBW YORK. 


MARIE PARCELLO, 
Contralto. 
Carnegie Hall, New York. 
SERRANO’S VOCAL INSTITUTE, 
323 East 14th Street, New York. 


Conducted by EMILIA BENIC DE SERRANO 
and CARLOS A. DE SERRANO. 


Good 


@™ Opera, Concert and Oratorio; also Piano 
Instruction. 


Mrs. WADSWORTH-VIVIAN, 
Soprano. 


Concerts, Oratorio, Church Musicales. 
ocal Instruction. 


| New York Conservatory of Music, 


112 East 18th Street, New York. 


Miss ALICE GARRIGUE, 


Voca. INsTRUCTION, 


3 East 41st Street, New York 


A. VICTOR BENHAM, 


Piano, Harmony, Composition, &c. 


42 West 119th Street, New York. 


RICHARD T. PERCY, 
Concert Organist and Accompanist. 
Organ lessons at Marble Collegiate Church, cor- 
ner 5th avenue and 29th Street. 
Studio: 14M Rroadway, New York. 


LEO. KOFLER, 
Voice Culture. 
Organist and Choirmaster St. Paul's Chapel, 


Trinity Parish, New York. Author of “The Art 
of Breathing.”” Address by mail 29 Vesey Street 


MISS NORA MAYNA RD GREEN, 
Vocal Teacher, 
Studio: 420 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Summer Studio: 3 rue Chateaubriand 
(Champs Elysées), Paris. 


Miss ALICE JANE ROBERTS, 
Pianist, Musical Talks, 
Pupil of Herr Moritz Moszkowski, of Berlin, and 
specially recommended by him. Instruction 
406 Union Place, Elmira, N. ¥ 
ALBERT GERARD-THIERS, 
Voice Culture and Song. 
115 Summer 


Mr. 


Avenue, 
Grand Kapids, Mich 


Summer Studio 


Mme. CORTADA, 
Vocal and Instrumental Instruction. 
Accompanist 
106 Decatur Street, Brooklyn, N. V¥ 


RICCARDO RICCI, 


Opera, Oratorio, Concert—Instruction. 


Studio: 49 West 35th Street, 
New York City. 


J]. ELDON HOLE, 
Tenor, 
Vocal Instructor Convent St. Elizabeth 
Tone Production and Singing. Mondays and 
Thursdays 12 East 116th Street. New York 


Mr. TORREY T. HULL, 
Basso, 
Pupil of MME. p’'ARONA 
Contert and Oratorio ‘ocal Instruction 
Address : 228 West 43d Street, New York. 


ROMUALDO SAPIO, 
(Late Conductor to Mme. Adelina Patti, Abbey 
& Grau Opera Co.), 
Vocal Instruction. 
For terms, &c., address: 
Hotel Savoy. 50th St. and Fifth Ave, New York 


F. W. RIESBERG, 

Solo Pianist and Accompanist, 
Instruction— Piano, Organ—Harmony 
Studio: 9 West 2ist Street, New York. 
With the New York College of Music 


Signor GIUSEPPE DEL PUENTE, 
The Baritone. 
Opera and Concerts 


Vocal Schoo’: Northeast corner 16th and Chest- 
nut Streets, Phila, Pa 


MARY E. SCOTT, Sopranoand Pianist. 
DORA B. SCOTT, Contralto 


Concerts, Musicales, Receptions. Pupils accepted. 
321 West 45th Street, New York. 


Miss HELEN LATHROP, Soprano. 
Miss ELISE LATHROP, 
Mezzo Soprano and Pianiste. 
44 East 50th Street, New York 
LUISA CAPPIANI, 
Voice Culture. 


123 West 39th Street, 
New York 


Mme. LENA DORIA DEVINE, 


Special Summer course for Teachers and 


MMe. 


Singers who desire to study the famous 
LAMPERTI METHOD OF SINGING. 


Studio: Hardman Apartments, 


138 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Miss M. LOUISE MUNDELL, 
Teacher of the Voice—Italian School. 
Studio: 77 New Vork Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


(Agency Founded 1879.) 


HERMANN WOLFF. 


Germany : Berlin am Carlsbad 19. 
Cable Address : Musikwolff, Berlin. 


Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin ; the new Subscrip- 
tion Concerts, Hamburg; the Bechstein 
Hall, Berlin. 

Sole representative of most of the leading 
artists, viz.: Joachim, d’Albert, Staven- 
hagen, Mme. Carrefio, Mile. Kleeberg. Mlle. 
Marcella Sembrich, Emil Goetze, the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager of the 
American tours of ag 2d Hofmann, Eugen 
d’Albert and Pablo de Sarasate. 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 
Apply for Catalogues. 
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Mme. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 


The Celebrated Prima Donna. 


Vocal Instruction—Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 


The Strathmore, 
__ Broadway and Sad Street, New y ork. 


MACKENZIE GORDON, 


Tenor. 
Oratorio, Concert and Musicals. 
Address: 62 West 35th Street, New York City 


WALTER HENRY HALL, 


Conductor Oratorio Club, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Organist and Choirmaster St. James’ Church, 


New York. 
For terms for Conducting address St. James’ 
Church, Madison Ave. and 7ist St., New York. 


Mrs. EvizaABetTH CHURCHILL MAYER, 


Specially recommended by William Shakespere, 


London 
VOCAL CULTURE. 
3 East 41st Street, New York 


ERNST BAUER, 
Teacher of Violin. 
Address: 179 East &4th Street, New York 


ARTHUR WHITING, 
Teacher of the Pianoforte and Concert 
Pianist. 
Steinway Hall, New York. 


LAURA CRAWFORD, 
Accompanist—Piano Instruction. 
40 West 93d Street, New York. 


HOWARD BROCKWAY, 
Composer- Pianist. 
Pupils received in Composition, Harmony, Piano 
and Song Interpretation 
Studio: 817-818 Carnegie Hall, New York 


ELLA A. WHEELER, 
Soprano. 
Concert, Oratorio, Church—-Voca] Instruction 
Studio-Residence : 18 West 75th Street, New York 
Pupil of and indorsed by Sbriglia 


HARCOURT BULL, 
Pianist. 
Pianoforte Instruction 
113 West S4th Street, New York 


Mrs. 


EUGENE CLARKE, 
Vocal Culture and Artistic Singing, 
234 West 42d Street, New York 


. eo 
J. JEROME HAYES, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: Knickerbocker Buildin 
1402 Broadway, New York 
(Tenor soloist for three years at the Church of the 
Divine temas Fifth Avenue and 45th Street.) 


LETHA LORING GOODELL, 


Soprano. 
(Pupil of Frida Ashforth) 
Voice Instruction 
Address : 32 McDonough Street, Brook! yn. 


ALEX. RIHM 


Voice Culture 


Mrs. 
(Mezzo Soprano) 
Mr. ALEX. RIHM, 
Teacher of Piano and Accompanist 

Studio: 286 South Sth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y 


McILROY, 

Oratorio, Concert, Salon 
583 Madison Street 

Care THE MUSICAL COURIER 


WALTER H. 
Tenor. 
Brooklyn 
New York 


THEODORE VAN YORX, 


Tenor 
Concerts and Oratorio Vocal Instruction, 
6 East 17th Street, New York City 


REGNAR KIDDE, 
Baritone. 
Concerts, Musicales. 
Vocal Instruction, Monday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
Saturday. 136 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


LOUISE VESCELIUS SHELDON, 
Soprano, 
Pupil of Delle-Sedie 
Concerts and Musicales. Voice Dev elopment 
Address THE MUSICAL COURIER,New York 


Dr. JOHN M. LORETZ, 
Voice Culture. 
Piano, Organ, Composition and Orchestration. 
908 Clermont Avenue, near DeKalb, 
Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


ND DUNKLEY, 
Harmony and Composition 


Lecture Recitals 
St. Agnes’ School, Albany, N. Y. 


FERDINAN 


Piano, Organ, 


Paris. 


COMPRENEZ BIEN QUE CHAQUE FOIS 
UE L'ATTENTION DES LECT IRS EST 
PPELEE SUR VOUS AU MOYEN D'UNE 
| ANNONCE, CELA VOUS PREPARE { UNE RE- 
SERVE D’ELEVES POUR L’AVENIR 


FASHIONABLE BOARDING PLACE 
FOR MUSICIANS. 


MADAME LIVINGTON-DEDENAT, French Musi- 
cian. Well-known, well recommended, Artistic 
Relations. Centre of Paris. Entire house. Superior 
table. Comfortand care. Chaperonage. French 
and Italian Conversation. 

30 rue de la Bienfaisance, near St. Augustin 


PAUL LHERIE, 
The Celebrated Baritone. 


Opéra Comique. Italian Opera. Teaching in 
Nationa! Conservatoire, Paris. 
; PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
Italian and French Methods. 
69 rue de Douai, Paris 








NEW YORK—Continued. 


THE STAATS PIANO SCHOOL, 

187 Fifth Avenue, New York, 

HENRY TAYLOK STAATS, Director, 

offers the greatest advantages to piano students 
Opens September 1. Sead for circular 


BELLINGER, 


Baritone. 
Vocal) Instruction. Opera, Concert, Oratorio 
Mending of Breaks. Style, Larnperti-Milan Method 
Studio: 1710 Chestnut S:., Philadelphia, Pa 


FRANZ 


Mrs. CLARA A. KORN 
Teacher of Theoretical Branches. 
Applications for tuition must be made by mail. 
Personal interviews Wednesdays, after 2 P. M 
Studio : 49 Fifth Avenue, New York 


FREDERIC REDDALL, 
Voice Production and Art of Singing 
Church, Concert, Opera, Oratorio 
Studio: Pouch Gallery, 
No. 345 Clinton Avenue, BrookJyn, N. Y 


NY WALKE, 
Coloratura Soprano. 

Salon, Concert, Church. Pupils accepted. Pupil 
of Lablache 539 Fulton Street, Wissner Studio 
148 Stuyvesant Avenue, Brooklyn 


Miss JEN 


BERNHARD, 


Bass-Baritone. 
Oratorio and Concert 
Vocal Studio: 157 E. 47th St., New York. 
He sings most tastefully, and, what is more, 
knows how to use Ais voice as well as hose of his 
pupils.—GEORG HENSCHEL. 


CARL 


ROYAL STONE SMITH, 


Baritone— Vocal Instruction 
Sole authorized representative in America of the 
celebrated BOUHY Method and for the past three 
years instructor of Mme. LILLIAN BLAUVEL1 
Carnegie Hall, 57th St. and Seventh Ave., 
New York 





New York School of Expression. 


Principals: GENEVIEVE STEBBINS, 
P ‘| F. TOWNSEND SOUTHWICK 


Teachers’ Course, Artistic and Popular Courses, 
embracing Vocal Culture, A’sthetic and Physical 
Culture, Elocution, Oratory, Artistic Statue Posing, 


Pantomime, Public Reading, Recitation and Dra- | 


matic Art Readers an Lecturers specially 
coached for Artistic Platform Work 
Summer Session at Asbury Park, N. J., from 
July 5to August 14, 1897 
For circulars and other information address 
NORMAN ASTLEY, Business Manager, 
Carnegie Hall, New York. 


ARMSTRON 


Baritone. 
Voice Culture for Song and Speech 
Studio : 57 East 129th Street, New York City 


LEWIS W. 


Evsa Von Yerre’s Vocat SCHOOL. 
Open all the year From beginning to stage 
finish. Vocal: regular parame three years, pure 
Italian method. Piano regular course, four years, 
Wieck touch. Class and Private Lessons. Apply 
to the Director, ELSA VON YETTE, Concert 5So- 
prano, Windermere, 404 West 57th St., New York 


FRANK DOWNEY, 
Baritone. 
Available for Concert and Oratorio 
tention to Voice Placing and Style. Accompanist 
Studio ;: 589 Fulton Street, Brooklyn 
New York: care MUSICAL COURIER. 


Special at- 





The Virgil Piano School 


AND 


‘ PUPILS CAN 
ENTER 
@ AT ANY TIME. 


SCHOOL OF PUBLIC PERFORMANCE. 


Free Recitals are given every week at the School 


For particular dates address 


Mrs. A. K. VIRGIL, 29 W. 15th Street, New York. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Paris. 


MARIE ROZE, 

Complete artistic preparation — French, 
English, Italian. Pose of Voice, Gesture, 
Répertoire. 

THEATRE FOR PRACTICE. 

Hearings in costume before artists, press 
and managers. 

64 rue de la Victoire, Paris. 


MON ISIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 
PIANIST. 
Lessons in Piano Playing and Theory. M. Falcke 
aks En lish, German and Spanish. Address, 
avenue Victor Hugo, Paris 


COLONEL HENRY MAPLESON, 


Director Société Internationale de Musique 
Manager and Agent for Opera and Concert Artists 
Advice and every information for students. 
COLONEL MAPLESON, 
57 Faubourg St Honoré, Paris. 


Cable address: “ Impresario, Paris 


MADAME TERESA TOSTI, 
Concert Singer 
Special method of Voice Training after the physi- 
cal rules of the Theory Helmholtz. German Lieder 
Preparation for Concert and Opera 
40 rue de l'Université, Paris 


| Special Study of Répertoire 
SONGS, ROLES, TRADITIONS 
French, Italian 


mM. JULES ALGIER, 
Experienced Chef d'Orchestre 


Professeur de Répertoire 


9 rue Demours, Paris 


For Concert Engagement 
MISS EDITH WEHNER ( Marchesi), 
| Mezzo Soprano 
| French, Italian, German 
Address» care of Musical Courier, 
8 Clément Marot, Paris 
| 


P. MARCEL, 
Professeur de Chant 
| 14 rue de Rome, Paris, France 


Tous les mois, auditions publiques d’éléves con- 
sacrées aux grands compositeurs, qui eux-mémes 
| viennent accompagner leurs ceuvres 


M. FIDELE KOENIG, 


| CHEF pE CHANT—GRAND OPERA. 
| PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
| 54 rue de Ponthieu, Paris. 


| 4 
4 , wv ; 
MM. LEON JANCEY, 
Du THEATRE L’OvotoN, PARIS 

Lyric Declamation, Declamation, Facial Expres- 
sion, Interpretation, Diction. New York, Septem 
ber 28 to November 1, 1897. $5 a lesson. Limited 
number of pupils. Address immediately care of 
Mr. Hibbard, 1672 Broadway, New York, or M 
Léon Jancey, 62 rue Condorcet, Paris 


Mme. ARTOT DE PADILLA, 
(DESIREE ARTOT), 
39 rue de Prony, 
(Parc Monceau.) 


M. DUBULLE, 


Professeur de Chant, 
85 Rue d’Amsterdam, PARIS. 


Eighteen years Grand Opéra, Paris. 
Mise-en-Scéne 


PARIS 





| French and Italian School 


| SCHOOL AND HOME FOR GIRLS, 


| Paris. 
Mapame TH. SALOME, 


| @ rue du Vieil Abreuvoir, St. Germain-en-Laye 
Complete Courses—Musical, Educational, Sol- 
fége, Theory of Music, Reading in all keys, Musical 
Dictation, Transposition, Harmony, Piano, Accom- 
animent and Ensemble Music. Violin, Singing, 
alks on Music 
From kindergarten to high school grades of in- 
struction. Diplomas and certificates given. None 
but graduate professors. French, English, German 
Drawing, Dancing, Cutting Out Preach sounds 
and conversation parlor Accommodation for a 
few parents. 


| 


WHERE TO STAY IN PARIS! 
8 rue Clement Marot. MME. TALGUEN. 
American comfort guaranteed the year round 
Not a stopping Lg xut a Home. Bells, Elevator, 
Bathrooms, Light 


8 BOULEVARD EMILE AUGIER, PASSY, PARIS. 
All Modern Improvements and Comfort 
French taught. French conversation every evening 


Mme. FRANK. 


PARIS CONSERVATOIRE. 
White Plains, N. Y. 


This Conservatoire is the only one in America 
conducted on the plan of the Conservatoire of Paris. 
The language spoken will be French, and taught 

| gratis the first three months. Violin, Piano, Sing- 

| ing, Declamation, Opera, &c.—everything neces- 

| sary ‘for an artist’s career thoroughly taught 

| Facilities for 4 —y abroad or in America 

for graduates. ne Free Scholarship in each de- 

| pessseane. Competitive examinations twice a year 

lk presence of a jury of experienced artists 
Resident pupils taken. For Sah &c., address 

WESLEY M. PENT 
White Plains, N. Y. 


| Mrs. 








Paris. 


RUDOLF PANZER, 
Pianist and Composer 
Formerly Principal Professor 
Scharwenka Conservatory 

Specialty: Preparation for Concert Playing. In- 

terpretation Beethoven, Schumann, Brahms, &c 
Speaks English, French and German 

40 rue de l'Université, Paris 


M. Emice Bertin, 
Stage Practice 


Opéra and Opéra Comique 
41 rue des Martyrs. Paris 


in regular cast. 


M GEORGES HESSE, 
School of Piano. 
Maison-Musicale, 35 rue des Petits—Champs, Paris 
Musical Dictation and Harmony Exercises daily 
Frequent Public Auditions 


— i. ~ ~ — 
IGENE GIGOU' 
Organist of St. Augustin, Paris. 

ORGAN SCHOOL 
POUNDED IN 1885. 63bis rue Jouffroy 
Study of the Masters—ancient and modern 
Grand Cavaillé-Coll Organ for use of students 
Lessons in class or separately Oct. 1 to Aug. I 


FRANCES GRAHAM, 
Contralto—three octaves. 


Late with Carl Rosa Opera Co 
Opera, Concert, Oratorio, English, 
Italian. 


French and 
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MEspEMOISELLES YERSIN, 
Inventors of the 
Phono-Rhythmique Method 
for French Pronunciation 


For circulars and cards address 
27 Rue des Belles Feuilles, PARIS, FRANCE. 


DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 


ure Italian method. Complete course Stage 
mw ce Voice, lyric declamation, languages 
solfége, ensemble music, mise-en-scéne 
Class and single lessons 
Regular course, three years. Terms moderate 
30 rue St. Petersbourg. 


MADAME CLARICE ZISKA, 
Pupil of Frezzolini, Mercadante, Thalberg, 
Prima Donna of the Italian Opera, 

Prepares for Oratorio, Opera, Concert, in Italian, 

English, a Spanish 
34 place St. Georges, Paris 


AMBRE-BOUICHERE, 
School for Singing 
Placing, Declamation, 
Private ) Plimcare< Classes, 
Pus.iic Concerts Every Montu 
74 rue Blanche, Paris 


MADAME RENEE RICHARD, 
First Contralto, Grand Opéra, Paris. 
School of Singing—T heatre in Studio 
Stage Action, Complete Répertoire, Operas, 
Oratorios, Concerts. 
(Parc Monceau. ) 63 rue de Prony 


Madame BERTRAM I, 


VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPARATION 
A SPECIALTY. 
ITALIAN METHOD. 


121 avenue de Wagram, 


Mme. EM 


Voice Mise-en- 


scene. 


Paris. 


PARIS. 
Mme. MARIE SASSE. 
Grand Opéra, Paris. 
Officier d’ Academie Professor de Chant 
French, Italian 
Study of Mise en Scéneand.practice of stage work 
nregular theatre Frequent auditions 


3 Rue Nouvelle (Clichy), PARIS. 
JULIAN], 
: FRENCH AND ITALIAN OPERA. 
Mise-en-scéne Complete Répertoire 
THEATRE IN STUDIO 
114s rue de Milan, Paris 


M. MANOURY, 
Professor de Chant, 
Private Lessons—Class Exercise—-Acting 


13 rue Washington, Paris 
Near Arc de Triomphe 


MADAME DE UAC GRANGE, 
Italian Method. 


Pupil of Bordogne, Lamperti, Rossini, in 


THE ART OF SINGING. : 
62 RUE CONDORCRT. 


M. ADOLPHE BEER, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
28 rue Duperré, PARIS. 
SPECIALTIES: 
Good Emission 
Voice. Articulation and 
Large and Noble Style 


Conservation of the 
Phrasing 


Practical School. Singing. 


MISE EN SCENE IN PRIVATE HOME 


M. and Mme. LUREAU-ESCALAIS, 


for fifteen years in Paris Grand Opéra 


52 Faubourg St. Honore, 
near rue Royal, la Madeleine, Champs-Elysees. 


Institut Polytechnique, Paris. 


For Young Ladies. Fashionable Home and School 

Villa Lamartine. Mme. Paquet. Mille 

Professors from Opéra, Conservatoire, Normal 
School and Comedie Frangaise 

Theatre, Dance and Concert Halland Lecture Room 


107 Avenue Heari Martia, acar Bois de Boulogac, 
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UR Productions of the present year are 
the finest we have ever offered, and 

represent both in exterior finish and 
quality of tone the highest excellence 
in Piano Manufacture. We 
solicit for them the critical ex- 
amination of the musical 
profession and the public. 







7. CHICKERING 
& SONS, 


791 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON. 





CLARA E. MUNGER, 


Teacher of Singing. 
2a Park Street, Boston. 


H. G. TUCKER, 
Pianist. 


NEW YORK,—Continued. B oston. 





Miss FANNY M. SPENCER, 


Organ, Piano, Composition and Theory. 
Studio : 3 East 14th Street, 

Residence : “ The Audubon,” 
1416 Broadway, New York. 











Mr. BRUNO S. HUHN 


(Certificate Trinity College, London), Chickering Building, 153 Tremont St., Boston. 
Pianist and Accompanist. ote 
Studio: 312 Madi A \ Street. 

— adison Avenue, near 0d Sur city. | MYRON W. WHITNEY, 
—— Bass—Concert and Oratorio. 
Vocal Instruction. 

162 Boylston Street, Boston. 








CHARLES JEROME COLEMAN, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Organist Church du Saint Esprit (French P. E.) 
Advance payment of quarter’s tuition not required. 
Studio: 19 East 16th Street, New York. 


Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


BASSO—Concert, Oratorio. 
21 Music Hall, Boston. 





THOMAS F. SHANNON, 
Conductor Twenty-third Regiment Band. 
Concerts, Expositions, Festivals. 

Estimates solicited. 
Brooklyn Office : 539 Fulton Street. 
New York: Care THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 
LESSONS IN SINGING, 
162 Boylston Street, Boston. 





Mme. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 


Vocal Instruction. 
149a Tremont Street, Boston. 





MARION COUDREY, 
Dramatic Contralto. 
Oratorio, Concert, Musicales—Vocal Instruction. 
ddress: Room 4%, 487 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 





HOMER A. NORRIS, 


Harmony, Count int and Composition. 
French School. ™ 
Pierce Building, Boston. 


CHARLES ALBION CLARK, 


Teacher of Piano, Organ and Harmony. 
149a Tremont Street, Boston. 


AUGUST WALTHER, 


Teacher of Piano, Harmony, Counterpoint, Form, 
Instrumentation 
Brooklyn: 5389 Washington Avenue 
New York: care of THE MUSICAL COURIER 








Mr. & Mrs. H. CARLETON SLACK, 
Lyric Soprano. Bass-Baritone. 
Recitals—Chamber Concerts—Society Musicales. 
Studio~- 131 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Mrs. GRENVILLE SNELLING. 
Soprano, 
Concerts, Recitals, Musicales, Oratorio. 
Address: The “ Lenox,” 2 West 36th St., New York. 


Miss RAGNHILD RING 
(Pupil of Edward Grieg), | 
Concert Pianist—Accompanist. 
Pupils accepted. 
Brooklyn : 223 54th St. ; 589 Fulton St. 
New York: THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


ETELKA GERSTER'S 


ee Noliendorf-Piatz No. 6. ~ 
Mapame MORIANI, J 4*°°? Cea” 
Private Academy for Voice Training 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
AND SCHOOL FOR OPERA. 


F. W. WODELL, 
Baritone—Oratorio, and Concert. 
Vocal Instruction. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 











Mrs. ETTA EDWARDS, 
Delle Sedie } Yersin Sound System, 
Vocal Art. French Language. 
409 Columbus Avenue, Boston. 








VAN VEACHTON ROGERS, 


Harpist. 
7 Park el 
Daudelin School of Music, 








911 Boylston Street, Boston. 





CHARLES L. CAPEN, 
Teacher of Pianoforte, Organ, Harmony 
and Coun int, 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 





Voice Production, Voice Mending, 
and the Esthetics of Singing Taught. 
Teaching in Five Different Languages. 
All the Repertoires, Classic and Modern. 





ELIOT HUBBARD, 


The Art of Acting taught by M. VERMANDELE. Tenor. 











New England Conservatory of Music, 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


GEORGE W. CHADWICK, 


MUSICAL DIRECTOR. 


Send for Prospectus to 


Frank W. Hale,  tiakacer. 





Mr. anp Mrs. RICHARD 
BLACKMORE, Jr., 


Dramatic Soprano—Tenor Robusto. _ 
Recitals, Concerts, Oratorio. Teachers of Singing. 
136 Boylston, Boston. 


COPLEY SQUARE 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 


Katharine Frances Barnard —— 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, ston. 


Mrs. L. P. MORRILL, 
Vocal School of Music. 
The Oxford, Boston. 


'Mrs. EMIL BEHNKE, 


Scientific Voice Training for Singers, Speakers, 





CINCINNATI m= 


The Springer Music Hall nt ae year 
has been remodeled and improved. It has 
a seating CAPACITY OF 3,617, an un- 
equaled hall for concert or lecture use, and 
centrally located. Open for general engage- 


: London, E. ngland. | 


Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG'’S 


| Academy for the Higher Development of 


Pianoforte Playing. 
Patron and Honorary Examiner, M. PADEREWSKI. 
For prospectus apply te the Secretary, 
Elgin Avenue Conten, w. 


and Stammerers, 
18 EARL’S COURT SQUARE, LONDON, S. W. 





Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 
Professor of Voice Production 
and the Aésthetics of Singing 
at the Royal College of Music and the 
Guildhall School of Music, 
14 Trebovir Road, Earl's Court, S. W., London. 


M. PANZANI, 


Late instructor at the Institut Musicale in Flor- 
ence and College Militaire, Chef d’Orchestre and 
Assistant Instructor under Mme. Marchesi. 

NOW ESTABLISHED IN LONDON. 

Pupils received in singing and singers prepared 


us 0 
JouN C. Gr UMER N. 
Musical Director and Sec’y.; M. KF. PALMER. Treas. 


for opera or concert. Address 
5 Templeton Place, Earl's Court, S. W., or 
care of THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
21 Princes Street, London 


THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Principal, WILLIAM H. CUMMINGS, Esq. 
Established by the Corporation of Loadoa, 1880. 
All branches of Music, Elocution and Languages 

taught. 

Improvisation, Accompanying, a Singing, 
Sight Reading (Instrumental), Choral, Orchestra 
Operatic and Chamber Music Classes. Secon 
studies at greatly reduced rates. Scholarships, 
rizes, &c., given. 

Pees trem 21 8. 6d. to £4 148. 6d. per term 
of twelve 


Over 3,500 Students. 
Prospectus and 


ment. Descriptive catalogue upon applica- 
tion. Apply to 
E. S. BUTLER, Jr., Sec’y, 
Springer Hall, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Me Atrium Rectal Ha, 


An unequaled Hall for Concert or Lecture use. 
Centrally located and with seating capacity of 900. 
Open for general engagement. Apply to 

Miss E. L. HAMILTON, Lessee. Staff of 180 Professors. 
Resident Lady Superintendent. 
full particulars of the Secretary. 

By order of the Committee 


The bert ennai Scheel fa Piano Victoria sc mbaeatttON CARTER, rahe 
Studios, Brooklyn : 
CONCERT DIRECTION MAYER 


300 Fulton Street and 61 Tompkins Place. 
(W. ADLINGTON), 


Mme. Berta Grosse-Thomason was educated by 
and was preparatory teacher for Franz Kullak, 
THE LEADING EUROPEAN AGENCY, 
Representing the World’s Greatest Artists, 





METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 

DUDLEY BUCK, President. 

HARRY ROWE SHELLEY, Theory. 


HERBERT WILBER, GREENE. —— 


ALBERT ROSS PARSONS, 
Principal Piasofortc Departmeat. 


Berlin. 
Vocal and Instrumental. 
SOLE AGENT FOR M. PADEREWSKI, 


224 Regent St., London, W. 


ABC Code. Cables: “ Liszt, London.” 





KATE S. CHITTENDEN, ie rLORENce. 
R. HUNTINGTON WOODMAN, UMBERTO LAMBARDI, 
Priacipal Organ Departmcat. 5 Via Rondinelli (Pension Andreini), 


Formerly assistant instructor in the Delle Sedie 
school at Paris. Specialty: Voice production and 
correction according to the celebrated Delle Sedie 
method. Pupils prepared for concert and opera. 
Stage practice and operatic ensemble. Terms 

erate. 


LOUIS SCHMIDT, Principal Viotia Department. 
Residence rtment for pupils from a distance. 
Send for Catalogue and Pros 

GrRIGGs, 





CONSERVATORY GEORG LIEBLING, 


BERLIN, W. Joachimsthalerstr. 7. 


DIRECTOR: Court Pianist GEORG LIEBLING. 

The purpose of this institute is a thorough scientific and artistic education for concert and opera, as 
well as for music teaching, and to give musical amateurs elementary, middle, upper and finishing class 
lessons. Special terms for private lessons. 

EMINENT TEACHERS 
for the following branches: Piano, Voice, Violin, Viola, 'Cello, Flute, Cabinet Organ, Organ, Theory, 
Composition, Elacution, Dramatic Lessons, Opera Ensemble, Study of Réles, itallen, Chamber Music 
and Orchestral Classes, Choral Singing. 

Price, from 125 marks ($30) to marks ($120) annual. 

Entrance at any time. For particulars apply to the Secretary. 





EICHELBERG’S CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


* Directors: Edgar Munzinger, Ernst Baeker. 
BERLIN, W., Charlottenstrasse 28 and Marburgerstrasse 8. 


Perfect education in all branches of music. (Operatic School). Principal Teachers: Frau 
MATHILDE MALLINGER, Royal Prussian Chamber Singer; Frau ADELINE HERMS-SANDOW. 
Concert Singer; Fri. MAgG. LODECKE, Opera Singer ; Herr W. SEIDEMANN, Opera Singer (Vocal), 
Herr CONRAD ANSORGE, EDGAR MUNZINGER, ENST BAEKER, ERNST FERRIER (Piano) Herr Prof. 
HEINR. HOFMANN (Composition). Herr Concertmaster HAGEMEISTER, GEHWALD, Royal Chamber 
Musician (Violin). Herr W. WEGENER, Conductor at the Royal Opera (Operatic Ensemble and Study 
of Réles). Herr Courtactor V. KUHNs (Declamation). Herr Musikdirector DIENEL (Organ). The 
Fall Semester commences September 1. Entrance at any time. Prospectus in all music stores and 








Recitals. 


Oratorio, Con 
Pierce Building, Copley 


at the Conservatory, free of charge. Hours for calling from 11 A. M. to 1 Pp. M. and from 5 to 6 P. M. 
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GERMAN HEADQUARTERS OF THE MNSICAL COURIER, | 
BERLIN, ., LINKSTRASSE 17, July17, 1897. { 


‘6 more, and for the last time this season, I 
shall trouble you with the name of Heinrich Boetel, 
the little coachman tenor whom I saw last week at the 
Theater des Westens in Flotow’s somewhat neglected 
opera, Alessandro Stradella. The hero of this opera has 
the reputation of being a great Saenger und Maedchen- 
faenger, but Herr Boetel was neither in voice nor in clean- 
liness of intonation, a great singer, and in appearance 
the quaint little man, who makes his arms work like rail- 
road signals stuck out to announce an approaching train, 
is anything but a plausible looking Don Juan. 

However, as he is a tenor, and girls are said to be very 
special in their favor to the dispensers of the high C, one 
cannot wonder that even the coy Zeonvra allows herself to 
be carried away, mentally and physically, by the Stradella 
serenade. This portly Leonora was Mrs. Hermine 
Schuster-Wirth, who had, in common with the second horn 
of the orchestra, the somewhat distressing quality of being 
mostly a quarter of a tone below pitch. 

The only thing in the opera which I did enjoy, and 
hugely so, was the acting and singing of the two bandits, 
Malvolw and Barbarino, Messrs. Hans Keller and Emil 
Buchwald. The former has a big bass voice and very 
jovial manner, and the latter is a buffo tenor, just as 
delightful as he is unsatisfactory in serious parts. The 
way he imitated, or rather caricatured Boetel’s singing of 
the big aria of the second act, was so amusingly character- 
istic that the audience broke out ina storm of laughter and 
a special salvo of applause. 

For the rest the guesting stagione of Boetel has so far 
proved fairly successful and he will continue it for several 
weeks to come. 

But also without him Manager and Director Morwitz is con- 
stantly trying to improve the repertory, and thus we have 
had during the past week, besides Stradella, A Basso Porto, 
Martha, Huguenots and finally, last night, Nicolai’s Merry 
Wives of Windsor, The best of Germany's comic opera 
(Die Meistersinger of course not included) was not at all 
badly given, considering the quality of the orchestra and 
the quantity or rather absence thereof of the chorus. 

Theinemann conducted and did fairly well with his 
forces. Mrs. Schuster-Wirth was better in the partof J/rs. 
ford than any other part I have so far seen her in, the 
worst one of which was her Carmen. The Mrs. Gage, or 
Frau Reich, as she is called in the German libretto, was 
nicely represented by Miss Hawlicek, who has a beautiful 
big alto voice, but whose pronunciation of the German 
text, especially in the dialogue, was too strongly flavored 
with Slavonic idiomatics. It sounded just as I imagine 
garlic would taste in a chocolate pudding. Herr von Laup- 
pert gave the part of Ford ina vocally and histrionically 
characteristic style and consistently carried through, while 
Kellar as Fa/staf/ had only his big bass voice and burly 
stage presence, but was not half as funny as I had expected 
him to be. 


At Kroll’s the repertory of the Royal Opera remains the 
standard one, but does not vary sufficiently to draw me 
thither more than once a week. Last night once more, and 
perhaps for the tenth time since the opening of the season, 
Lohengrin was on the house bill, but the names in the cast 
showed a few alterations. Of Krauss as Lohengrin, Miss 
Wiburg as £/sa and even Fri. Reinl as Ortrud I have 
spoken before. New to Berlin was Demuth’s 7e/ramund. 
Iam sorry that on account of the simultaneous Merry 
Wives of Windsor performance I could not hear the Ham- 
burg baritone, who is highly spoken of in this morning's 
Berlin papers, but whose voice is not so much praised as 
his powerful declamation. Herr Frank, who made his 
début as Hero/d, is said to have suffered so badly from 
stage fright that he could not do justice to himself. 


** 


More than a year ago I took occasion to inform you of 
the alleged find of a poem to liberty said to have been 
written by Richard Wagner in the youthful days of his 
storm and stress period. The finder was Kienzl, the com- 
poser of the successful opera Der Evangelimann. I have 
seen a facsimile of this manuscript, which Kienzl said he 


re — ~ 
when he was still Kapellmeister at Dresden and shortly 
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that I nearly tumbled off my chair with suppressed 


before he had to leave Saxony and Germany on account of | laughter.’ 


his participation in the uprising of 1848. Be that as it may, 
I have had and expressed my gravest doubts as to the 
authenticity of the poem, for, together with other connois- 


resemblance, I do not believe that the manuscript is really 
Wagner's, and above all, despite the sentiment expressed 
in this Ode to Liberty, which was genuinely that of Wagner, 
there occurred in it several meaningless or nonsensical 
phrases and a few serious breaks in the prosody which 
Richard Wagner would not have committed in any poem 
he might have written. The poem I reproduced in the 
columns of THe Musica. Courtsr in its entirety, and, if I 
mistake not, I pointed out the places containing the above 
described shortcomings. 

Now, the French papers all of a sudden teem with the 
news that Herr Kienzl has found an unpublished Ode to 
Bonaparte, by Richard Wagner, which he (Kienzl) is going 
to set to music. I wonder whether the Ode to Bonaparte 
is identical with the Ode to Liberty, and why, if this be so, 
Richard Wagner did not set it to music himself if he ever 
wrote the poem, or if he wanted it set to music. There is 
also food for reflection in the fact that this piece of news 
was first published in the French and not in the German 
papers. +e * 

About Beethoven's relations to the Baroness Dorothea 
von Ertmann, Lawyer Dr. Moriz von Reichenfeld, of Graz, 
who is the possessor by inheritance of a letter written by 
the master to the baroness, has published the following 
highly interesting article in the Zagesfost : 

‘‘The Baroness von Ertmann, #¢e Graumann, from Offen- 
bach near Frankfort-on-the-Main, during the first and 
second decades of this century was one of the first and 
most valued of the Vienna pianists. According to the de- 
scription of some of her contemporaries she was a beauti- 
ful woman of majestic figure, intelligent features, eyes full 
of expression and long, dark, wavy masses of hair. With- 
out her Beethoven's music for the piano would have almost 
disappeared from the Viennese concert repertory at the 
time when Hummel and his epigones were beginning to 
monopolize the same. It was through her and her ‘ magic 
hands,’ however, that the innermost meaning of Bee- 
thoven’s music was laid bare to her listeners. Beethoven 
himself had the highest admiration for this rare woman, 
whom he revered like a high priestess of the tonal art and 
whom he used to call his ‘ Dorothea Cecilia.” Her he ad- 
mired as a friend and as the interpreter of his music, while 
his relations to the Countess Theresa Brunswick were of 
an entirely different nature. In the above mentioned letter 
in the possession of Dr. von Reichenfeld Beethoven 
writes under date of February 23, 1816, to his ‘ Dorothea 
Cecilia’ that he dedicates to her his A major piano sonata, 
op. 101, as a proof of his ‘admiration for her talent as an 
artist and her personality.’ 

‘*Earthly sufferings were not spared this artist either. 
When she had lost her last child she suffered from a case of 
deep mental depression and melancholia; her tears were 
dried up; she sat in a state of absolute apathy and stupor, 
and refused to see even her very best friends. Beethoven, 
however, took no denial, and introduced himself into her 
presence. Without speaking a word, he went to the grand 
piano, sat down and played to her fora full hour in ‘his 
own style.” Then her tears began to flow afresh, and the 
saving crisis had taken place. Beethoven had spoken to 
her in tones and had given to her a sort of consolation 
which he could never have expressed in words. 

‘‘In 1331 Baron von Ertmann wasstationed as command- 
ing Austrian general at Milan. On July 14, 18%1, Felix 
Mendelssohn wrote to his family from Milan: ‘ Without 
letters of recommendation or introduction I ventured to call 
upon the general and his wife—this interesting woman 
about whom I had heard so much and whom Beethoven 
had petted and spoiled. I found the Austrian Government 
building, thought out a neat speech and entered. In the 
hall I asked an old man who was walking about in a yellow 
Nanking jacket whether General von Ertmann was living 
here. ‘That's I,’ the old man unfortunately answered. 
This was very malapropos, for now I had not my little 
speech ready, and I could only stammer a few words. 
Nevertheless the general and his wife received me cor- 
dially. She was immediately ready to play for me the 
C sharp minor sonata of Beethoven, and afterward also the 
one in B flat minor. 

‘« «The old general was very happ and cried with deli ght, 
for it was a long time since he had heard his wife play the 
piano. 

*«««* There is no one in Milan,” said he, ‘‘ who wants to 
hear this sort of music.’” Both people were of an amiability 
toward me which made me feel almost ashamed, and they 
are both in love with each other as if they were just 
betrothed instead of having been married thirty-four 
years. I think I have learned something from her playing. 
Yesterday she played the Kreutzer Sonata. The violinist 
was a young officer of the dragoons, and when he in the 
opening of the adagio introduced a long cadenza 4a la 





found in a trunk that once belonged to Richard Wagner 





Paganini, the general began to cut such horrible grimaces 


seurs of the handwriting of Wagner, in spite of a certain | 


| * Dorothea von Ertmann died March 16, 1849, at the age 
| of sixty-eight, and lies buried in the Walhring cemetery at 
| Vienna.” 
| “se 

Once in a great while the papers here publish a bit of 
news by telegraph and then—it is sure not to be true. Last 
week I was startled to read in the dispatches from London 
that Lillian Nordica was dead. I was not startled, for I 
had heard of her severe illness before, but I felt very sorry, 
for I admire Nordica very much as an artist and as a 


woman. It was to my great relief, therefore that I read a 


| few days later that our handsome American prima donna 


is still alive and has every chance of recovery. 
*? 

Equally erroneous, but less distressing than this news, 
was the Ara/d's publication of the picture of the late 
Hans von Biilow as that of the new German secretary of 
foreign affairs, Baron Bernard von Biilow. Please give the 
poor dead Hans a rest, for even if he were still alive he 
would never have become a German statesman. 

** * 

A few days ago I heard a newly composed intermezzo for 
violoncello and piano, performed by the composer, Max 
Liebling, of New York, and his talented son James, who is 
studying the violoncello here with Anton Hekking. I was 
really much astonished at the beauty and the originality of 
the composition, for I did not know before that Max 
Liebling was a composer and neither do you know it, for 
this very modest man and musician has not published any- 
thing for quite a long time. The intermezzo is in E flat, 
and has a beautiful melodious principal theme, which is 
admirably worked out in ever varying, frequently surpris- 
ing, but always natural harmonic progressions. 

The middle section is in the well contrasting key of A 
major, and is as fresh and graceful as can be. The return 
to the first theme is cleverly managed, and the coda sur- 
prisingly interesting. ‘The whole work is entirely different 
from the usual romanza style of ‘cello piece, and the piano 
is treated in so masterly self-sustained and c/avieristic a 
style that the intermezzo is really a piece for 'céllo and 
piano, and not a’cello piece with piano accompaniment. 
All cellists complain of the meagreness of the repertory 
for their instrument, and but few composers write for the 
‘cello nowadays. Hence Max Liebling’s intermezzo will 
prove no drug inthe market, but will be hailed with de- 
light by a good many ‘cellists if once it is published. Who 
is going to do the publishing of the piece ? 

ee 

Prof. Johann Kruse, of the Hochschule and of the Joachim 
Quartet, will emigrate in the fall from Berlin to London, 
where he will take the leadership of the Monday Pops’ 
string quartet. His place in the Joachim Quartet will 
probably be occupied by Halir. 

ss 

Edgar Tinel writes to me that his sacred music drama, 
Sainte Godolive, will be performed for the first time in 
oratorio style, instead upon the operatic stage, at the Brus- 
sels International Exhibition very shortly, and that ya 
Dupont will conduct the performance. 

** * 

Miss Jessie Shay writes to me from Stockholm that she 
and her mother and sister are enjoying their sojourn in the 
Swedish capital immensely. They will remain there about 
two weeks longer, then will start for Denmark, visiting 
Copenhagen and other cities, and intend to sail from 
Hamburg for America on August 14 

*e 

Among the visitors to the Berlin office of THe Musicat 
Courrer was Miss Cora Brown, of New York, sister of 
Harry ©. Brown, of THe Musica Courter staff; Miss 
Cordelia Riddle, of Boston, sister of George Riddle, the 
reader. Miss Riddle is studying the piano here with Busoni 
and played for me an interesting, very musicianly suite in 
D minor by a Berlin composer named Dressler, whose 
works have not yet become generally known. He is an 
earnest and painstaking writer of the Hochschule style of 
composers, 

Miss Minnie Behnne called in company with Mrs. Adéle 
Laeis Baldwin, of New York. As a piece of news Miss 
Behnne told me that Director Loewe, of Breslau, had en- 
gaged Anton Seidl to conduct a series of Wagner perform- 
ances in Russia during the coming season. I shall see 
Seidl at Bayreuth in a day or two, and will let you know 
the truth about this alleged engagement. 

Mrs. De Wolf, of St. Paul, Minn., called and sang for me 
with beautiful mezzo voice and a good deal of ex- 
pression the two Dad/a arias from Saint-Saéns’ opera. 
Further callers were Miss Betsy Shot, concert singer, from 
Holland; Mrs. L. S. Sherman, from San Francisco, Cal.; 
A. K. Virgil, of clavier fame and of New York, and Mr. 
Robert Kahn, the Berlin composer. 
*7? # 
I leave for Bayreuth early to-morrow morning, and thence 


you will next hear from me. From Bayreuth I intend to 





visit Lake Geneva for a short summer vacation. During 
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my temporary absence from Berlin, the musical news from 
the German capital, if there be any, will be reported by my 
able assistant and collaborateur, Mr. Leonard Liebling, 
from whose facile pen I subjoin an interview with Teresa 
Carreno. eee 
Mrs, Selina O. Cottlow and Miss Gussie Cottlow will 
spend the summer vacation at Alt-Gaarz, on the Baltic, 
where also Mr. Otis B. Boise and his entire family are 
summering . ene 
I met to-day Mr. and Mrs. Franz Rummel, who passed 
through Berlin on their way back to Dessau from Castle 
Parken on the coast of Holstein, where they had spent a 
fortnight as the guests of the Landgrave of Hesse, one of 
the finest musicians and best composers among all the 
titled amateurs. O. F. 


Carreno at Home. 


Having always been assured that all public personages 
possess two temperaments—their real and their stage tem- 
perament—it was with some trepidation that I mounted the 
steps leading to Madame Carrefio’s cozy flat in a pala- 
tial house on the Kurfiirstendamm. I had heard weird 
stories of the home life of celebrated artists, and half expected 
to find the great pianist engaged, like Tausig, nonchalantly 
frying live cats, or like Sieveking, playfully balancing his 
400 pound St. Bernard dog on the palm of his No. 8 hand. 
As I rang the bell a last fearful vision of Madame Patti's 
Noah’s Ark and Fitzsimmon’s pet lion well-nigh drove the 
trembling interviewer downstairs, three at a bound. 

The door was opened, and neither the protesting bark of 
a St. Bernard dog nor the appealing mee-ow of a half 
roasted cat greeted my ears. 

Instead a very sweet little voice. belonging to Carrefio’s 
daughter Teresita, informed me in delightfully piquant 
German that mamma would appear in a moment. I was 
ushered into the music room, where stood a concert grand 
piano, wicker chairs and a spacious music cabinet. Large 
palms and other tropical plants lent an exotic coloring that 
harmonizes well with Carrefio’s personalty and tastes. A 
tiny balcony attached to this room affords a magnificent 
view over the most picturesque stretch of wooded scenery 
in the west end of Berlin. Seated on her balcony on a 
balmy summer's day, the palms behind, the vista of green 
before her, oblivious of the rosy cheeked, beefy German 
pedestrians beneath, Carrefio could easily dream herself in 
her native Venezuela. 

While I was respectfully eyeing a copy of the Henselt 


études that stood open on the piano rack, and wondering 
whether the pianist could play them with one hand, the 
object of my thoughts entered the room. She looked as 
charming and interesting as on the concert stage. Lithe, 
sinuous, magnetic, she advanced and cordially invited me 
to be seated. Warned that the interview would have to be 
very, very short, as Carrefio expected company, questions 
were immediately in order. 

“Yes, I enjoyed my trip to America immensely,” she 
said, in answer to the first query. 

‘‘ How many concerts did you give in the United States ?” 

‘‘ Sixty; but I could have given at least twenty more had 
I so desired. 1 was anxious to be back here, however, with 
my children. No inducement could have kept me away 
longer.” 

‘*Do you like the United States ?” 

“I think it a perfectly glorious country. 
cities, hospitable people, and—such interest in art!” 

‘* Really—do you mean music especially!” 

‘*I mean art in general, but music especially.” 

‘Do you consider the Americans, regarded as a nation, 
very musical ?” 

‘‘Indeed I do. I was astounded at the great progress 
made in musical knowledge and comprehension since my 
last visit to your country nine years ago.” 

‘* I suppose you refer to the lively interest in musical mat- 
ters of such cities as New York, Chicago, Boston, and so 
forth.” 

‘‘On the contrary; there would be nothing surprising 
in that. Artistic progress goes hand in hand with increase 
of population and development of commerce. It is the 
smaller places of which I speak. Towns where musical 
performances are few and far between, where the advan- 
tages are more than limited. There I found the most 
marked progress.” 


Such great 


” 


**Do you study much at home ? 

An amused twinkled flashe from Carrefio’s luminous eyes. 

‘*I do, greatly to the discomfiture of my neighbor down- 
stairs.” 

‘*Indeed—doesn’t he enjoy music?” 

‘‘T should say he does,” was the laughing rejoinder. 
‘*Not long ago he bought a prodigious bass-drum and 
pounded it like mad everytime I began to play. 
disturb me in the least, however, and right merrily waged 
the musical battle.” 

** Who won ?” 

‘I did, of course. He finally fell to ringing my door 





bell and requesting me to cease playing, and resigned him- 


It did not | 


| self to his fate 
police.” 

‘*By the way, speaking of your door bell, 
tiny American flag sticking beneath the electric button.” 

‘* Why, of course. Isn’t to-day the Fourth ?” 

The interviewer had to acknowledge that it was. He 
felt very much abashed to have his patriotic shortcomings 
thus exposed. He saved himself, however, by remembering 
that it was Sunday. 

‘‘The Fourth is not celebrated 
know,” I said; ‘‘I shall hang out my flag then. 
remain in Berlin all summer?” 

‘*No, I have a villa in Tyrol, 
go every year.” 

‘** For solitude and introspection ?” 

“Oh, no; I haven’t time to be lazy. A dozen young 
girls follow me annually to my summer retreat and study 
Many of them are teachers.” 


only after I had threatened him with the 


I noticed a 


until to-morrow, you 
Shall you 


near Innsbruck, where | 


with me during vacation. 

** Do they all live with you?” 

‘*No, they are quartered with the villagers in the neigh- 
borhood. This led the local newspaper to announce that a 
piano pest had broken out in the place.’ 

At this moment visitors were announced and I was forced 
to take my departure, carrying away with me the remem- 
brance of a dazzling smile, a warm handshake and amused 
recollections of the Jekyll and Hyde stories I had formerly 


believed of great artists. LEONARD LIEBLING. 


New York College of Music. 


HE regular season of the New York College 
of Music, at 128 and 130 East Fifty-eighth street, will 
commence on September 1. The numerous applications 
which are already being received from students indicate that 
the college will have a larger attendance than last year. Mr. 
| Alexander Lambert has strengthened the faculty by the 
| engagement of several new teachers, among whom we may 
mention Messrs. Rudolf Zwintscher, of Leipsic, and 
Albert Mildenberg, of New York, for piano; Miss Monte- 
| fiore for vocal and Albertus Shelley for violin, while the 
opera and orchestra class will probably be in charge of Otto 
Lohse. 
The entire building has been renovated and the beautiful 
concert hall of the college as it looks newly decorated will 
Mr. Arnold Stiefel 


| be probably more in demand than ever. 

will continue to act as business manager. 
| John Brady.—Mr. John Brady will not be employed at 
| the Virgil Piano School the coming season. 
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August 1, 1897 


Boston, Mass., 

‘Bas me tell you a fantastic dream, dreamed by 

Laurent Montésiste, and told by him to me as we sat 

on a veranda, smelling the smell of the scrub pines and 
disconcerted by stars that seemed unusually watchful. 


* 
+ * 


I was in a great hall of a gloomy castle. 

There were many of us—others arrived continually. 

The first thing that struck the attention on entering the 
hall, and kept it in a heavy stupor, was a sound, which, 
although it was dull and monotonous, possessed and pre- 
dominated. After reflection I attributed this booming to 
the great clock, perched on high in the belfry; by an 
acoustical effect, perhaps calculated in the construction of 
the castle, the tic-tac of this clock sounded in the most re- 
mote recesses, even in the nooks of the surrounding park. 

Each one was ignorant of the purpose of this gathering, 
and read in the eyes of his companions the same astonish- 
ment, the same stupor at being there. 

The clock struck the hour. 

And as we looked at each other silently Tristan said sud- 
denly, and his low tones made us tremble 

‘What did we come here todo? Why are we here ?” 

Echolike, we all repeated 

‘* What did we come here todo? Why are we here ?’ 

And a singular and deep thrill of uneasiness ran over the 
crowd. 

One said 

** Somebody, 

Others repeated 

‘Yes, without doubt, somebody will come to tell us 


without doubt, will come to tell us.” 


And several answered 
‘Not I.” 
**Nor I.” 
‘Nor 1.” 
‘Let us wait,” 
‘Yes, let us wait,” 
A heavy, painful silence weighed down the company 
Every now and then I heard the report of a revolver 
Some thus left us, finding the time too long 
‘ This is a bore !” groaned jolly Jack. 
And the crowd : ‘‘Oh, how we are bored here ! 
bore all this is !” 
The clock struck, and again the singular thrill passed 
over us. 
A man came forward and said 
‘*There is, they tell me, there in the north tower, 
up, in the topmost room, close to the sky, an old woman so 
old that no one has ever known her age: perhaps she 
knows; she should know.” 
Voices: ‘‘ Let someone go in search of her.” 
And she was brought, leaning on a cane, shaking her head 
like unto one who would say ‘‘ No” everlastingly 
They: ‘‘ We wish to know——” 
She interrupted: 
‘* There is nothing.” 
‘*Yes, but yes, there should be something,” 
petuously a youth 
“There is nothing, I tell you.” 


said Tristan. 
was heard on all sides. 


Whata 


"way 


cried im- 





‘* Then,” answered the furious youth, ‘‘ who made us come 
here, and why did he make us come here?” 

‘*There is nothing, I tell you, nothing 
presence.” 

‘What of it?” said jolly Jack; 
to pass away the time.” 

The crowd shouted: ‘* Let us drink and sing to kill time.” 


o 
* * 


Toward evening, however, many, were in the park. They 
were feasting there; they hung lanterns from tree branches; 
there was dancing. Tristan was tired before he could get 
drunk. Several of us followed him. We withdrew to a 
chamber, a lonely chamber, to talk together. 

Elsewhere priests in another hall improvised an altar, 
and they droned prayers. Old women, clothed in black, 
slept peacefully, cradled by this sing-song, monotonous as 
the sound of a mill, and now and then a sharp noise mak- 
It was the beadle 


except your 


‘let us drink and sing 


ing the sleepers start, awakened them. 
striking his stick on the flagstones. 

In the garden laughter and dancing under the light of 
chandeliers. 

In the garden, passion, burning life. 
terrible disputes. 
men against 


Soon there were quarrels, Drunken- 
ness of wine and drunkenness of love threw 
each other, and blood ran, while distracted women shrieked, 

And the festival kept on. 

Once more the clock of the castle struck the hour. 

There was a moment of rest; a voice was heard, a weary 
voice that said slowly 

**What did we come here to do ? 

The last stroke of the clock died away ; 
the night paled; the dances whirled anew; but faces were 
pallid and worn, features drawn, lengthened by fatigue 

Dawn whitened the horizon. 

As for me, I walked to and fro in this strange castle, and 


no one noticed me 


Why are we here ?” 
a cock crowed as 


* " * 

The radiant sun climbed the pure sky. 

There was no longer any trace of revel or battle; I 
searched vainly for puddles of wine with which just now 
pools of blood were mingled 

On green lawns children played among the flowers. 

In the midst of their sports I heard them talking. 

One said: ‘‘When I am grown upI shall mount a big 
horse and fight.” 
Another said 

gold.” 

A third said: ‘‘I shall marry Lily.” This one held Miss 
Lily by the hand and showed her all sorts of attention as 
he led her to the game 


‘I shall play with playthings made of 


* by * 

Then immediately I found myself borne into a library. 
There and there was fierce 
dispute. 

A man in there led the noise 
with wild gestures, ‘‘ The castle will be 
will not be.” 

His companions prostrated themselves; 
they were sad and silent; 


was a stifled crowd there, 


he cried 
"or it 


he spoke loudly ; 
‘naturalist, 


but a few stand- 
ing upright, smiled maliciously ; 
and they said ‘‘ Amen 

In the heat of dispute all these people had forgotten that 
they went there as a place of refuge to cheat the time of 
waiting. The solemn clock sounded the hour 

They raised themselves, and a long yawn spread from 
mouth to mouth. 

‘Aanaaah! Who will come to 

And they heard more distinctly the tic-tac of the great 
clock, perched high up in the belfry 

‘But. this is intolerable. Surely someone is hiding up 
there for a joke at our expense.” 

A band of young persons, boys and girls, climbed to the 
belfry. Wesaw them return. They dragged a tall, thin 
old man, ornamented with a great white beard, the most 
beautiful beard I ever saw. He carried a great scythe. 
Everything about him was great: long arms, long legs, he 
1 began to laugh to myself, for I 


tell us why we are here ?”’ 


even had a great nose. 
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recognized all the signs and attributes by which for many 
years Time has been symbolized. 

** We found him crouching in the clock.” 

Jolly Jack, furious, stepped up to him 

‘‘Are you not ashamed, a man of your age, to keep up 
to stun us with your damnable 
No one can laugh or weep 
our stupid accompaniment.” 


such a devil of a bobbery, 


without always hearing y 

They shouted 

‘ Let's tell him what we think of him, this kill-joy, this 
atomy, this bore, this chump, this hinderer of dancing in 
the ring!” 

‘He'll stop our dancing? 

‘ Hurrah for the farandole!” 
park. 

Hurrah for the 
dizzily down the staircase, through the corridor— 
unbridled dance 


We'll see about it! 
and there was a rush to the 
was carried 


farandole! The old man 


On the lawn a dance, an Over and 
above the dance was heard continually 
Tic-tac, 
Tic-tac 
‘ This is too much!” 
They stop 
They put hands upon him, this old clockmaker of ill luck. 
It was his heart that beat so violently, and the more they 
turned and whirled the louder it beat, oh so loud! but 
always at the same pace, neither faster nor slower 
Tic-tac, 
Tic-tac 
The amazed and angry crowd cried 
Well! since we do not know—since we do not know 
we are going to kill him.” 
Hercules,” ordered jolly Jack 
Hercules was there, 


what to do, 
‘Come here, 


I do not know how or but he 


why 
came forward. 

I must confess that I was not vexed at the chance of see- 
ing this famous man of whom I had heard so much by re- 
port in my studious youth. 

Yes, Hercules, the illustrious, advanced. 

Jack pointed out the old man 

‘Bash that fellow!” 

Bang! a mighty blow of the club—a 

‘Poor old man, he is quashed,” 


snap 
I thought, disgusted 
with such barbarity. 

Not a bit of it, he had not stirred, 
was the club of Hercules, cracked by the blow. 

‘He is devilish tough, the old tramp,” said the athlete, 
piteously, ‘‘ I give the job up.” 

Everybody was stupified and distressed 

‘I have an idea,” said Jack, ‘let's go to the river 

‘Yes, that’s the thing, to the river, to the river 

Said Jack, ‘‘ It’s useless, he must be amphibious.’ 

When they were on the bank Jack found a boat, took the 
oars, and embarked with the Man with the Scythe 
asked Chimmie. 
One is always passing time.’ 
” asked Chimmie 


untouched. The snap 


‘What now ?” 
Jack answered, ** 
‘* And afterward ? 
**One will repass it.’ 

But this was poor joking, and the crowd was soon tired. 
** What 
Long yawning. All 

and sighed 

‘What did we come here to do 


* 
* * 


And I said to Mr. Montésiste, 


a bore it is here !" 


looked at each other, frightened, 


Why are we here ?” 


after he had told his dream, 
sat on a veranda smelling the smell of the scrub 
unusually 


as we 


disconcerted by stars that seemed 
‘You will admit that dreams are odd and with- 


This one, for instance, is utterly devoid 


pines and 
watchful 
out connection. 
of sense.’ 

‘I don’t know about that,’ 


he answered ; ‘‘ it is, perhaps, 


the whole of life.” 


The whole of life 
I was much impressed by Mr. 
Unfortunately the 


Vance Thompson's essay 


on the Art of Idleness. very men and 
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women who might profit by pondering his statements will 
doubt his seriousness. 

To my mind the finest, noblest, most mystical, and at the 
same time most arrogantly American speech uttered in this 
country, is 

‘I loafe and invite my soul. 

‘* 1 lean and loafe at my ease, observing a spear of sum- 
mer grass.” 

There are passages of Leaves of Grass that I never 
appreciated fully until I knew the atmosphere of Cape Cod, 
the atmosphere of crushed pine needles and seaweed, 
cooled by ponds set in the earth like mirrors for the air 
women, freshened by the sea on either side. 

‘It is for my mouth forever, I am in love with it, 

I will go to the banks by the wood and become undis- 
guised and naked. 

I am mad for it to be in contact with me.” 


e 
* * 


And as I read Mr. Thompson’s essay, I thought of 
students of music, who, trusting blindly the advice of 
admired instructors, take with them to the mountain farm 
or ocean cottage instructive books or indispensable piano 
exercises. A few months ago I read in some music journal 
a list of books recommended for summer reading. I believe 
the list began with Spitta’s Bach. I read and shuddered. 

I should like to make a list of books on music that should 
be avoided in summer and winter—an Index Expurgatorius. 
You would find in it al] the works of the Rev. Mr. Haweis 
and W. H. Riehl (rector magnificus); the first three 
volumes of Grove’s Dictionary and the compilation, Ruskin 
on Music; all books that treat of psychology in music; 
nine-tenths of all books concerning Wagner and his music, 
nine-tenths of Wagner's literary works; all books by Com- 
metant; Chrysander’s Life of Handel; all books that discuss 
‘*the great symphonies, oratorios and operas,” and every 
book that begins ‘‘ The rudest savage.” &c. 

I read the lists prepared with such pains by Mr. Tapper, 
and I wonder if anybody reads those books. Who can 
play, compose or even enjoy music after such a dose? 
And Iam tempted to doubt the statement that a great 
public library is a great boon. 


. 
* 7 


Young ladies and gentlemen, take the advice of an old 
man with white whiskers, who once entertained the idea 
and entertained it enthusiastically, of reading all the piano 
methods from P. E. Bach and books on music esthetics from 
Scheibe, and actually spent money in buying methods and 
books—read anything in summer in preference, even the 
works of Mr. Stephen Crane. 

The books that are so piously recommended to you will 
not quicken your imagination or broaden your humanity. 
Read the Elizabethans—not Shakespeare, necessarily— 
Fielding, De Quincey, Thomas Hardy, the pictures of 
Aubrey Beardsley, the prose of Alexander Smith, John 
Davidson, Richard Le Gallienne, and above all read La- 
forgue, Maeterlinck, Renard, Eekhoud. You do not read 
French? Of course, then, you are studying German. Drop 
your German and learn French. For, know you, saner and 
more valuable books concerning the theory and the prac- 
tice and the esthetics of music are now written in French 
than in German. I have not the slightest idea that you 
will believe this statement, which is nevertheless true. 


€ 
* a 


But during the summer leave all thought of study or 
‘*self-improvement” inthecity. I know of nomore hideous 
institution than a ‘‘summer school,” Will your fingers 
stiffen ? Will your tones rust in your throat? Fashion 
your ways in accordance with Nature, loafe and invite your 
soul, and you will be surprised when you go back to the 
town at the ease and the enthusiasm with which you take 
up your tasks. 

Perhaps, hewever, you do not know how to invite your 
soul. Study the kitten, the dog, the tree toad, the blue jay, 
the bale-of-cotton-cloud, the pine. Admire the technic of 
the thunder storm. And read Thoreau, Hardy’s Wood- 
landers and Return of the Native, or better still, the little 
books in which you will find recorded the observations of 
Jules Renard. - 

* * 
I'll tell you something about Mr. Renard’s methods next 
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A VALUABLE PAPER BY THE LATE Dr. ALFRED M. 
MAYER. 





R. ALFRED M. MAYER, the scientist, whose 
picture appears on the cover of this issue, 
died on July 13 at his home in Maplewood, N. J., and 
a brief sketch of his life was printed in THE MusICAL 
CourRIER of July 21. The following paper on ‘the 
determination of the law connecting the pitch of a 
sound with the duration of its residual sensation ” 
was one of his most important works. It is reprinted 
from the American Journal of Science: 





RESEARCHES IN ACOUSTICS. 
By Atrrep M. Mayer. 

The determination of the law connecting the pitch of a 
sound with the duration of its residual sensation. 

While the durations of the residual sensations of the eye, 
corresponding to lights of various colors and intensities, 
have been the subjects of many masterly memoirs, I know 
of no attempt to determine the duration of the residual 
sensations. Helmholtz founds, indeed, his Physiological 
Theory of Music on the facts that a certain number of beats 
per second produce in the ear a maximum dissonant sensa- 
tion, while a greater number may blend intoa smooth, con- 
tinuous sound; and in discussing the position in his scale of 
the ‘‘damping powers” of the co-vibrative parts of Corti, 
Helmholtz (tone mpf; p. 212 et seq.) infers, from the dif- 
ficulty of trilling on the bass notes, that the co-vibrative 
parts of the ear, set in motion by the sounds of low pitch, 
maintain their vibrations longer than those excited by 
sounds belonging to high portions of the musical scale. He 
says: ‘‘ Trills of this kind, of ten notes per second, are of a 
sharp and clear execution in the greatest portion of the 
musical scale; below the /a of 110 vibrations, in the grand 
and contra octaves, however, they sound bad, harsh, as the 
sounds begin to blend.” Yet it does not appear that Helm- 
holtz ever attempted to determine the quintitative relation 
existing between the pitch of a sound and the duration of 
its residual sensation, which I now endeavor to establish. 
This law in its further applications will render quintita- 
tive many of the qualitative statements contained in Helm- 
holtz’s renowned work. 

The method of obtaining the facts, of which our law ex- 
presses their general relation, was similar to the method 
used in the study of the analogical phenomena of light. A 
simple sound was obtained by vibrating a fork before the 
mouth of its corresponding resonator, and this sound was 
broken up into flashes or explosions, by alternately screen- 
ing and unscreening the mouth of the resonator, by means 
of a perforated disc, which rotated between the resonator 
and the fork. 

The main diameter of the open sectors of the disc 
equaled the diameter of the mouth of the resonator, while 
the spaces of cardboard between the open sectors was 
twice the width of the openings. Thus the resonator’s 
mouth was exposed to the vibrations during the interval 
which equaled that during which it was screened from 
them. A rubber tube led from the nipple of the resonator 
to one ear, while the other ear was tightly closed with a 
lump of beeswax. 

In my first experiments I firmly clamped an U T 2 reson- 
ator and vibrated opposite its mouth a U T 2 fork. I now 
placed the tube in the ear, and on slowly rotating the disc 
I perceived a series of sharply repeated explosions of beats; 
on gradually increasing the velocity of the disc these 
explosions gradually approached each other, and on reach- 
ing a certain frequency in their succession they gradually 
blended into a continuous, smooth sensation, similar to that 
experienced when the disc was removed and the fork 
vibrated gently before the resonator. 

I now kept the disc at a velocity required just to blend 
the separate beats, and I found on timing its rotations that 
the resonator was sending into my ear 26 explosions or 
beats per second. Hence, sonorous waves of U T 2 cut 
into 26 parts per second, or, in other words, divided into 
lengths of five waves separated by the same length of 
quiescence, produce the same sensation as that caused by 


the uninterrupted flow of these sonorous waves of the ear. 
I now placed the U T 2 resonator and fork by an U T 4 
resonator and its corresponding fork, and again rotated the 
disc with the same velocity that it had during the above 
described experiment. 

In these instances I no longer experienced a continuous 
sensation, but one that reminded me of the clatter of 
frogs in a marsh. That fact at once showed that a greater 
number of beats per second were required to blend the 
separated pulses of a sound of higher pitch; and this blend- 
ing I actually obtained on sending into my ear about 80 
beats per second of U T 4. 

I now prepared a series of discs of four octaves of 
resonators and forks, and with them I made the following 
determinations. I was not able to use an U T fork and 
resonator, so I substituted for the former an U T ; closed 
organ pipe, gently blown, and for the latter a small funnel 
of gutta percha whose mouth was placed close to the disc, 
while a rubber tube connected the funnel with the ear. I 
will now here remark that in some series of experiments 
all of the resonators were replaced by this funnel of gutta 
percha and the results were the same as those obtained by 
the use of the resonators. I now obtained the aid of a 
friend who has a trained musician's ear, and he and I 
arrived at the following results—the mean of our separate 
determinations. 

We always require a greater number of beats per second 
to obtain the continuous sensation. After the experiments 
were finished I found that his determinations were about 5 
per cent higher than mine. 

Column S of the following table contains the simple 
sounds experimented on; they are designated by the rota- 
tion stamped by Konig on his forks. Column N gives the 
number of vibrations (I always refer to complete vibrations, 
z. e., to a motion to and fro) per second, corresponding to 
the sounds of column S._ In column D are the correspond- 
ing durations of the residual sensations, expressed in vul- 
gar and in decimal fractions. The reciprocal of the number 
of beats per second required to produce a continuous sensa- 
tion by a given sound is taken as the duration of the 
residual sensation of this sound. In column L are given 
the number of wave lengths contained in the separate im- 
pulses into which the sound had been divided in order to 
produce the continuous sensation. 


DiaGraM No. 1. 

S. N D L. 
UT, 4 ? 0625 Sec. 4.0 
og Senet Baie - 128 i — on“ 4.9 
Pr Gesenees= 256 eo o2i2 “ 5.4 
ican casees M4 as 66 “ 6.4 
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SE Gticcdatainrca 640 os oi “ 7.1 
A a 768 rds oni 7.0 
DW Bnccsscveedsece 1024 rhs or * 7.6 


(* See note following paper. ) 


Although at first sight the apparatus which I have used 
in this research may appear coarse, yet experience showed 
that the accuracy of a determination depends more on the 
ear than on the mechanical appliances of our experiments, 
for the average difference in the measures of the duration 
of any one residual sensation did not exceed 1-2200th of a 
second. The perforated disc made 3 revolutions to one 
of the driving crank, and if the disk has 12 perforations, then 
the above difference of 1-2200th of a second is given by the 
difference between two observations, in one of which the 
driving crank made 30 revolutions in 10 seconds, and the 
other made 32 revolutions in the same time. It is evident 
that the apparatus readily detects the difference, especially 
as I often ran it during 30 seconds to obtain the number of 
beats striking the ear during the second. 

Before accepting as final the above determinations I 
ascertained that great differences in the intensities of the 
pulses had little effect on the number of beats required to 
produce a continuous sensation. When a great increase in 
intensity was given to the pulses their number had to be 
slightly increased to produce the same continuous sensa- 
tion as that experienced with feeble pulses (diagram No. 1) ; 
but the differeece was barely measurable. It is also im- 
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portant to remark that, after the blending of the pulses has 
been once ascertained, a further increase in the velocity of 
the disc does not change the character of the resonation. 
Extreme velocities, of course, produce such violent agita- 
tions at the mouth of the resonator as to render experi- 
menting impossible. 

I now projected the above determination into a curve, 
placing on the axis of abscissas the number of vibrations 
of the various sounds, and on the ordinates their cor- 
responding durations of residual sensations. 

I used a dotted curve as an equilateral hyperbola, which 
expressed the assumed law that the durations of the resid- 
ual sensations are inversely as the numbers of the vibra- 
tions producing them. In drawing this curve, I took the 
point corresponding to the ordinate of the U. T. s as the 
basis of the assumption. The curve given by the observa- 
tien does not coincide with the hyperbola. The formula of 
the curve of the observations is: 

Ti ins 

[Nore—This figure is not here reproduced, but the 
figures given render it easy of projection by the scale 
drawer.—Epiror Musicar Courter. } 

The law connecting the pitch of a sound with the dura- 
tion or its residual sensation is: 


Y 


D—( 4 4-24) .0001. 
n+ 2." 


(Note 2 following paper.) 

In which D equals the duration of the residual sensa- 
tions, and N equals the number of vibrations corresponding 
toD. The ordinate of M I 4 is not quite embraced in the law; 
have left it outside, for no matter how careful and many 
were the observations on this sound I could not alter its 
place in the curve of theexperiments. According to observa- 
tion, the duration of M I 4 is .0111 of a second according to 
the law it equals .00827, giving a difference of .00284 
second. 





Cuarrer IL. 
BEATS THROUGHOUT 
THE 


THE NUMBER OF 
PRODUCE 


DETERMINATION OF 
THE MUSICAL 
GREATEST 

The determination of the law which shows the connec- 
tion existing between the pitch of a sound and the number 
of its beats, which causes the most dissonant sensation, was 
made with the same apparatus which served for the dis- 
covery of the law just discussed. The determination of 
the number of beats producing the greatest dissonant effect 
with a given sound is difficult, for the point of maximum 
dissonance is not sharply marked, and individual judgment 
and peculiarities come in, so that the range of the deter- 
mination for any given sound by different persons is 
considerable. 

But on discussing the determination reached by any one 
person I found that they followed a well marked law, which, 
as might have been inferred, is closely connected with the 
law of the duration of the residual sensation. Indeed, we 
find that any one observer always makes the numbers pro- 
ducing the maximum dissonances a constant fraction of the 
number of the beats which give continuous sensations. 

Thus I found three-tenths of the latter numbers give 
me most disagreeable sensations, and another observer has 
placed the fraction as high assix-tenths. I imagine that 
we do not greatly depart from an average judgment in 
stating that about four-tenths of the number of beats 
throughout the musical scale, which produce continuous 
sensations, correspond to the number of beats given the 
greatest dissonant effects. Thus we can go from the law 
connecting the pitch of a sound with the duration of its 
residual sensation to the law giving the number of beats 
throughout the musical scale which produce the most dis- 
sonant sensations. 


THE 
SCALE WHICH 
DISSONANCES. 


Cuaprer III, 


APPLICATION OF THE ABOVE LAWS IN A NEW METHOD OF 


SONOROUS ANALYSIS BY MEANS OF A PERFORATED 


ROTATING DISC, 

It is an interesting deduction from the laws we have 
established that a composite sound can be analyzed by 
means of a rotating disc with sectors cut out of it. Thus, 
on rotating a large perforated disc with great velocity be- 
fore a reed pipe, and placing the ear close to the disc, or, 
in connection with the gutta percha funnel, by means of 


r 


the rubber tube we shall have the composite sound reaching 
the ear in a series of impacts which succeed each other so 
rapidly that even those of the highest harmonic of the reed 
blend into a continuous sensation, but on gradually lower- 
ing the velocity of rotation the impacts of this higher har- 
monic can no longer blend, and we perceive the harmonic 
beating of the ear alone. This can readily be confirmed 
by the aid of a resonator. 

A further slight lowering of the velocity brings out the 
beats of the next lower harmonic, and so on,-until the veloc- 
ity has been so diminished that even the beats of the lowest 
or fundamental harmonic are perceived, and all of the 
component sounds of the reed are beating in unison. But 
yet the effects they produce on the ear are very different, 
for the higher harmonics, notwithstanding their feeble in- 
tensity, must be heard more distinctly, because their 
utterances are furthest removed from the numbers that 
cause their sensation to blend. In other words, the highest 
harmonics, in the phase of the experiment above described, 
approached nearer than the lower to the number of beats 
required to cause them to give their greatest dissonant 
effects. 

This method of sonorous analysis was arrived at as a 
deduction from our laws, and subsequent experiments con- 
firmed the assumption that a sonorous analysis could be 
thus effected. This curious discovery has its analogue in 
the case of light; for when a disc with alternate black and 
white sectors is rotated so slowly that distinct flashes of white 
light are perceived, the retina is thrown into states of suc 
cessive, increasing and decreasing excitation; now the 
moment of the maximum of excitation is not the same for 
all colors, but the excitation takes place sooner for the red 
and the violet than for the green. 

Cuarter IV. 


THESE JEADING TO NEW FACTS IN 


PHYSIOLOGY OF A 


FROM 
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DITION, 
The immediate consideration of the laws we have estab- 
lished gives the most convincing confirmation of Helm- 
holtz’s ideas of the high differentiation in the dynamic 
constitution or mechanism ofthe ear. The very fact of the 
ear’s power to effect a sonorous analysis was shown by 
Helmholtz to be a proof of this; but our physiological law, 
susceptible of a mathematical expression, affords the most 
direct proof that one could desire of the existence in the 
ear of a highly differentiated mechanism so differently ef- 
fected in its different parts by sounds of different pitch. 

Indeed Helmholtz also divided this ever from his restricted 
premises, which I have had the privilege of enlarging, for 
he says (p. 215) ‘‘as the difficulty of making a trill in the 
bass is the same in all musical instruments, and as it is 
evidently altogether independent of the modes of pro- 
duction of sound on each instrument, we have to conclude 
that we have here to do with a difficulty which resides in 
the ear itself. Here is a phenomenon which really proves 
that the vibrations of the mobile parts of the ear for bass 
sounds are not damped sufficiently or quick enough to 
prevent two sounds to succeed each other so rapidly with- 
out blending. 

‘* This fact proves besides ¢hat there should be in the- 
ear different parts whichare set in vibration by sounds o/ 
different height and which give the sensations of these 
sounds. 

‘*Some may imagine that the mass of vibratile elements 
of the ear, comprising the tympanic membrane, the ossi- 
cles and the liquid of the internal ear, can vibrate, and that 
it is on this property of the mass that depends the impos- 
sibility of sonorous vibrations ceasing with the same 
rapidity in the ear. But this hypothesis does not suffice to 
explain the well-known facts. 

‘‘When, in fact, an elastic body enters into vibration 
under the influence of an exterior sound it takes the num- 
ber of vibrations of the latter, but as soon as the exciting 
it vibrates with the number of vibrations 
This fact, which 


sound ceases 
which belong to it when vibrating freely. 
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is a consequence of theory, can be very neatly proved for 
tuning forks by means of the vibration microscope. 

‘There, if the ear vibrate as an entire system and is 
capable of prolonging notably its vibrations, this prolonga- 
tion should depend on the number of its own free vibra- 
tions, which is altogether independent of the number of 
vibrations of the exterior sound which excited the vibra- 
tory motion. It at once follows that it will be as difficult to 
trill among the high notes as among those of the bass, and 
also that the two sounds of the trill will blend, not with 
each other, but with a third sound belonging to the ear 
itself. We have already made known one of the sounds in 
the preceding chapter; it is the fa 6 flat (French notation) 
In these circumstances, consequently, the result should be 
altogether different from that given us by the observation 
of the facts.” 

If we extend our law downward and upward throughout 
the range of audible sounds, we have for 40 vibrations per 
second, a residual sensation lasting one-eleventh (Note 2, 
following paper) of a second ; while for 40,000 vibrations 
per second we have a residual sensation enduring only 
1-300th (Note 3, following paper) of a second. If 
we apply the law to vibrations below 40 per second, 
when they do not produce a continuous sound, but explo- 
sive sensations in the ear, we reach a remarkable result. 
Thus, the residual sensation corresponding to 30 vibrations 
per second should remain in the ear one-tenth (Note 4, 
following paper) of a second after the vibrations outside 
of the ear have ceased ; then we at once ask, why is it, if 
the residual sensation lasts one-tenth (Note 5, following 
paper) of a second, that 30 beats or pulses per second do 
not blend? Do not three distinct impulses fall on the ear 
in each one-tenth of asecond? For they follow one another 
at thirtieths of a second. 

This abrupt breaking down of the law can only be ex- 
plained by the highly probable supposition that co-vibrative 
bodies in the ear tuned to vibrations below 40 per second 
do not exist, and therefore, as there are no bodies in the 
inner ear to co-vibrate and keep up these oscillations after 
the cause which could have set them in motion has ceased 
to exist, it follows that when the ear receives less than 40 
vibrations per second it can only vibrate en masse, and the 
duration of these oscillations of the ear as a whole are far 
too short to remain the one-thirtieth of a second. 

The last supposition as to the vibration of the ear asa 
mass may serve to explain why the higher notes, far be- 
yond those used in the musical scale, produce continuous 

But it not be imagined that the ear 
does also vibrate as one mass, and that the 


sensations 
with them 
duration of this vibration is sufficient to give continuous 


may 


sensations from pulses following at the rate of several 
thousand per second? But for notes thus perceived, with- 
out the intervention of corresponding co-vibrating parts in 
the inner ear, differences of pitch should be difficult, even 
impossible, to distinguish, and this we find to be the case. 
The fact that the sensations 
diminish as the number of the vibrations producing the 


duration of the residual 


sounds increases leads to the knowledge of a new and 
curious phenomena in the physiology of audition, viz. 
That the timbre of a composite sound begins to change at 
the instant the vibrations outside the ear have ceased, for 
from that instant the residual sensation becomes more and 
more simple in its character, until at last only the simple 
sound of the fundamental harmonic remains in the ear, and 
soon after this sensation also vanishes 

Thus after the vibrations of an U Ty reed pipe containing 
20 harmonics have ceased, the the 
twentieth harmonic, or that highest in pitch, disappears in 
1-227th (Note 6, following paper) of a second, but the sensa- 


residual sensation of 


tion of the fundamental, or lowest harmonic, remains in the 
ear 1-29th (Note 7, following paper) of a second after the 
sensation of the highest has vanished; and the fundamental 
remains 1-58th (Note 8, following paper) of a second after 
the cessation of the harmonic next above it. 

of the ordinates of the 
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curve (which express our law), as we go from that ordi- 
nate belonging to the highest note to that belonging to the 
lowest, represent the rate of successive extinctions of these 
harmonics in the composite residual sensation. These 


successive changes in timbre are well illustrated by sound- | 


ing all the 20 forks of the harmonic series of U Tz and 
then stopping the vibrations successively in going from the 
highest to the lowest. 

The remarkable phenomena we have just described also 
has its counterpart in the analogous series of changes in 
visual sensations which happen when the eye has received 


the sudden impress of a bright white light and is then | 


immediately closed in darkness. Thus the average dura- 
tion of the residual sensation in the eye is one-twenty- 
fourth of a second for lights of moderate intensity; but if 
the image of a bright cloud be received on the eye full 
one-third of a second, the ‘‘ positive sensation” remains 
for 12 seconds. The duration of this residual sensation 
depends on the color, lasting longer for red than for violet, 
and longer for violet than for green. 

Here an analogy with our sonorous sensation is pre- 
sented, for these aetherial vibrations producing red are 
fewer in number than either green or violet, and the sensa- 
tions of red last longer than either green or violet, and there- 
fore it follows that we should have the residual image of the 
sun go through these changes—white, greenish blue, blue, 
violet, purple, red; and this is what really happens when 
the sun’s image is momentarily formed on the retina and 
the eye is kept in darkness. 

(To be continued.) 


Dean Howell, of Denver. 
( DENVER, Col., July 23, 1897. 
Editors The Musical Courter: 
N your issue of THe Courier dated July 14 ap- 
peared an article concerning the Denver Conservatory 
of Music and credited to the Denver Repudlican. No such 
article ever appeared in the Repfud/ican, which the letter 
from the manager, Mr. K. G. Cooper, whichis inclosed, 
will conclusively show. The article in question did appear 
in an evening sheet called the 7zmes, and was so plainly 
the expression of spiteful revenge of a former vocal 
teacher whose services were dispensed with by the man- 
agement of the school for incompentency to earn the salary 
paid him, that but little notice was taken of it. The mem- 
bers of the faculty whose names were used in the libelous 
article without their knowledge held a meeting and adopted 
the following statement, which was sent to the 7zmes, and 
which appeared the following evening: 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, i 
DENVER, Col., July 1.5 
The members of the faculty of the Conservatory of Music, Uni- 
versity of Denver, hereby wish to state that they most emphatically 
denounce the sensational report concerning the financial condition 
of the conservatory which appeared in thé 7imes of July 1 as 
wholly uncalled for and without foundation. There has been no 
threatened disruption of the school, but, on the contrary, the pros 
pects for the next year are more promising than for any year in the 
[Signed] EDOUARD HESSELBERG, 
ADELAIDE JANSEN, 
JOHN W. WETZEL, 
RENA B. REED, 
RAFFAELO CAVALLO. 


past. 


One year ago, through an advertisement in Tue Courier, 
a man calling himself Signor Emil Tiferro was engaged by 
myself, as dean of the school, as vocal teacher for the year 
ending June 19, 1897, at a salary of $2,000. After fair 
trial, and when he had proved beyond all question his un- 
fitness for the position, his contract was cancelled at the 
middle of the year, at which his wrath knew no bounds, 
and threats of all kinds were made that he would be re- 
venged. He thereupon sued for more money, but upon the 
witness stand he himself acknowledged that he had received 
all that was due him, upon which the case was decided 
against him, together with the costs. Other of his threats 
he has fulfilled, which were that he would have articles 
derogatory to the school inserted in the Denver papers and 
also in THe Musicat Courier. The first he succeeded in 


Ma 4 : 
| doing in the Zzmes, as stated above; the second has been 


| fulfilled by Tue Courier copying the article sent them. 
| In replyto the first the following was printed in the 
Times of July 2: 


MR, HOWELL’'S SIDE. 


| He Says Tenor Tirerro Was Nor Up to THE Mark. 


DENVER, April 22, 1897. 
| To the Editor of the Denver Times : 
| While I have no desire to air business or private affairs through 
newspaper controversy, nevertheless, in justice to all concerned, the 
article in last evening’s 7imes demandsareply. The plain facts are 
these : 

Signor (?) Tiferro (supposed to be an Italian signor until his 
arrival, when he proved to be a German herr) was engaged as 
teacher of voice at the conservatory on the representation of being 
one of the finest oratorioand concert tenors in the country, as well 
asa successful Italian teacher of voice. His coming was heralded 


Students wishing to study called and interviewed 
Every effort was 


and the public. 
him, had their voicestried and never came back. 
made by the faculty to help him get a start, but in vain. 
trial, and at the end of the second term, when he had received three 


times as much money as he had earned for the school, he was 


a new contract must be made. A verbal one was entered into, and 


but which Tiferro repudiates. 

The conservatory has dispensed at different times with the services 
of teachers for cause and shall continue to exercise the right which 
any institution or business firm has of discharging any employé 
who does not give satisfaction. 
in any way, and had he not invited it by the article in the /imes, 
this exposé would not have been made. Hoping you will give this 
the same prominence in your paper that the former one occupied, | 


am, very respectfully, OLIVER B. HOWELL, Dean. 


As far as my being at the head of the Nero exhibition is 
concerned, the entire thing is too ridiculous for extended 
notice, and furthermore I have not been out of the city for 
several months, and have seen scores of people daily at 
my office. The whole matter is a blackmailing scheme, 
the offspring of a diseased mind and would not be noticed, 


Tue Courter, who otherwise could not know the true facts 


in the case. Respectfully yours, 
Ouitver B. Howe tt, Dean. 


DENVER, July 20, 1897 
Dean Oliver B. Howell, Conservatory and College of 
Music, Denver, Col. : 

Dear Sir—I have read the article in Tue Musica. 
Courter of July 14, 1897, which purports to be an article 
that appeared in the Denver Repfud/ican of a recent date. 
I have submitted the article to the managing editor of the 
Republican and tothe city editor, the latter being the per- 
son through whose hands the article would have to pass, 
and they both say such an article never appeared in the 
Republican. I write this in justice to yourself and also to 
the Republican. You can make whatever use of this letter 
you deem best to justify yourself, and also to prove that 
the article never appeared as quoted in THe Musica. 





Courter. Respectfully yours, 
K. G. Cooper, 
General Manager Denver Repudlican. 
Bowman.—Mr. E. M. Bowman and wife have returned 


from their Pacific Coast and Yellowstone Park visit, and 
are now on Mr. Bowman's estate at Squirrel Island, Me., 
where they will remain until September. 


Tue Musica, Courter staff, Miss Grace Gregory, the 
talented salon singer, writes that during her stay in Paris 


in fall, ‘‘for” she adds, ‘‘I feel so closely in touch with 
everything that goes on at home through Tue Musica. 
Courier, which I get regularly and read with avidity. I 
think the addition of the drama and literature is perfectly 
splendid.” 

She has spent a short time in Spa, Belgium, but will 
spend sometime in Paris yet before her return to New York. | 


very extensively by the conservatory, but on his arrival proved a | 
sad disappointment to the management of the school, the patrons | 


After a fair | 


informed that the present state of affairs could not continue and that | 


his own proposition accepted, which the management have fulfilled, | 


We have no wish to injure Tiferro 


except to set the school right before the many readers of | 


Grace Gregory.—I\n a personal letter to a member of 
| and sang the Hosanna, by Granier, in a way that called forth an ova- 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Sendershausen Conservatory. 
TTENTION has often been called to the con- 


certs at the Conservatory of Music at Sondershausen, 
| in which so many young Americans are pupils. At the ex- 
| amination concert on June 29, Alfred Speil, of Detroit; 
Theodor Rentz, of Pittsburg, and Bernard and Julius 
Sturm, of Cleveland, took part in a performance of Raff's 
| sextet for strings. Miss Catharine Callahan, of St. Paul, 
rendered Weber's Concertstiick for piano and orchestra, 
| Theodor Rentz played Mendelssohn’s concerto for 
violin with orchestra, and Louis Sturm wound up with 
Grieg’s A minor concerto for piano and orchestra. We 
concert from Der Deutsche of 





annex a notice of the 
July 30: 

The A minor concerto of Grieg requires a musically poetic concep- 
tion and a virtuoso technic, and especially extraordinary physical 
strength. Mr. Louis Sturm fulfilled all the requisites, and his per- 
formance must be regarded as the most brilliant pianism of the 
evening. There was no struggling for effect, no dynamic or rhythmic 
forcing, which the hearer soon perceives and objects to; the leading 
and accompanying voices were always in their proper relation, so 
that the complex polyphonic structure was perfectly clear to the 
listener ; 

In the concert July 1 the same gentlemen appeared. Mr. 
Julius Sturm played two pieces for the 'cello, a nocturne by 
Chopin and Gavotte No. 2 by Popper. Mr. Theodor 
Wefing, of Pittsburg, conducted the orchestral class in its 
rendering of Svendsen’s Rhapsodie Norwegienne. Respect- 
ing Mr. J. Sturm’s performance the same journal writes 


Mr. Julius Sturm, of Cleveland, in his execution of a nocturne by 
Chopin and Popper’s Gavotte No. 2 proved himself to be a gifted 
| and already skilled violoncellist, His technic demanded respect, as 

in the difficult places and in the ornaments he was uniformly suc- 


cessful 
At the July 3 concert Mr. Bernard Sturm, accompanied 


by Louis Sturm on the piano, performed Ries’ suite for 
violin, and Der Deutsche writes 


Mr. Bernard Sturm, of Cleveland, accompanied on the piano by his 
brother Louis, played from memory four movements of Ries’ violin 
in his performance of this original and piquant work 

The security and lightness 
young American His well 
especially in the 


| suite, and 
| proved himself a well trained violinist 
of his playing speak highly for the 
cultivated technic displayed 
chiseled passages, his skillful bowing and his quick playing of con 
From all his performances it may be said 


delicately 


itself 


secutive arpeggio chords. 
that Bernard Sturm must be reckoned among the most advanced 
pupils of the institution. 


Clary at the Round Lake Festival.—Iin the Eighth An- 
nual Music Festival at Round Lake, N. Y., given on July 
22, 23 and 24, Miss Mary Louise Clary, the contralto, met 
with the same overwhelming success to which she has 
grown accustomed in her work during the last season or 
more. The local newspapers in Albany, Troy and sev- 
eral of the other surrounding cities all published a number 
of very laudatory criticisms of this young artist, from which 
the following are only a few of the most important 

The most powerful solo of last evening was The Lost Chord, Sulli- 


van, by Miss Mary Louise Clary. It is not too much to say that Miss 


Clary overshadows in voice any soloist ever heard before the Mu- 
Her voice isa truly phenomenal one for rich- 
It can also be said 


sical Association here 
ness and breadth and her enunciation is perfect 


that she sings from the soul.— 7he Albany Evening Journal, July 23. 


The vocal solo of the night of transcendent effectiveness was Miss 
Mary Louise Clary'’s magnificent rendering of O Mio Fernando, from 
Donizetti's opera, La Favorita. The cadenzas she gave with the im- 
pression of dropping pearls from her lips with every successive note 
of liquid melody, like the little maid in the fairy tale, and her splen- 
did contralto was given opportunity to display its range, volume and 
flexibility. She was enthusiastically encored, and responded with 
the old Scutch ballad, The Land o’ the Leal, sung with unaffected 


simplicity and feeling.—7he Albany Argus, July 24. 


Miss Mary Louise Clary, the contralto, was in magnificent voice, 


tion. Asan encore she gave The Lost Chord, with organ accompani- 


| ment, even more effectively than on Thursday evening, when she 


she has been studying very faithfully with her master | 
Bouhy, and is anxious and eager to get back into the work | 


sang it as her introduction to the festival audience. 


Miss Clary’s superb contralto was also displayed at its best in the 
Nobil Signor, from Meyerbeer’s Les Huguenots, whose dramatic 
and grandiloquent introductory she declaimed with splendid volume 
To the melodious measures she gave full graciousness with her noble 
voice. For the inevitable encore (for Round Lake audjences have 
Oliver Twist’s proclivities) she sang in almost theatrical contrast 
the simple Ben Bolt, which was greeted with such bursts of ap- 
plause that she was forced to repeat the song.— 7he Albany Argus, 
July 25. 








HENRIETTA BEEBE, 


SOPRANO. 
Voice Culture, Coaching in Repertoire, Oratorio, Church 
Music, Songs and Ballads. 
Care of CHICKERING & SONS, 
From June to October.) 430 Fifth Ave., New York. 


ANNA LANKOW, 


—~ Vocal Instruction, 
GARCIA-LANKOW METHOD. 


825 Park Avenue, New York. 
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Bi deg sc BecioaeR. 


AMERICAN BASSO, 
Oratorio, Concerts and Recitals. 


Address: 177 Duane Street, New York City. 





iS FANNIE HIRSCH 


SOPRANO. 











Concert and Oratorio. 





111 East 73d Street, 





NEW YORK. -- 





ONTEFIORE, ... 


2==——_Dramatice Soprano. 


Concerts and Oratorios. Write for reference and repertory 917 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
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American Tour, 
Season ’97-98, 
Beginning November, 1897. 


Under the Direction of 


The Henry Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 


131 EAST 17th STREET, NEW YORK. 
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ecbabile 
AMERICA. 


Marc A. BLUMENBERG THE ORCHESTRAS OF 





[From the Chicago Inter-Ocean. | 


MA&¢ A. BLUMENBERG, the well-known 

New York music critic and editor, who has been in 
Chicago for the last few days, took occasion yesterday to 
briefly but comprehensively summarize the present con- 
dition of orchestral music in this country. 

Although Mr. Blumenberg’s paper, THe Musicar 
Courtgr, is published in New York, he frankly admits 
that city has no right to any pretensions to an orchestra 
of permanence and high grade. 
York Philharmonic Orchestra is ‘‘ constitutionally impos- 
sible.” Chicago does not escape his criticism, and Theo- 
dore Thomas’ methods come in for an overhauling. 

Mr. Blumenberg last year predicted that Melba would not 
appear with the de Reszkés in opera in spite of the claims 
to the contrary of many whose opinions were entitled to 
respect, and this prediction, as published exclusively in the 
Inter-Ocean, was substantiated by later developments. 

Mr. Blumenberg said yesterday: 

The insane adulation of the foreign musical element and the vir- 
tual ostracism of native talent is the underlying cause of most of the 
musical troubles inthis country. Still,on a smaller and more local 
scale, each of the great musical centres of this country believes im- 
plicitly in the superior'ty of its own singer, organist or church 
choir, whichever the case may be. This is true of New York, as well 
as other places. The fact is that New York has no orchestra of high 
rank, because it has no actual permanent orchestra. Yet the people 
there claim that the New York Philharmonic Orchestra is the great- 
est in the United States, if not in the world, while the fact is that this 
is constitutionally impossible 

No orchestra can be artistic unless it is permanent and all of the 
members are permanently engaged for their occupation in that 
orchestra. Such a state of affairs does not exist in any New York 
orchestra, and the Philharmonic is merely an aggregation of musi- 
cians who meet half a dozen times a year and rehearse several 
times previous to each concert and then disperse. 

They are a co-operative, money-making body, that filled a void 
fifty years ago, but that cannot reach any eminence technically or 
artistically 

There are five cities in the United States that have permanent 
orchestras in the true sense of the work; that is, orchestras organ- 
ized from the outside with militant conductors. These cities are 
Boston, Buffalo, Pittsburg, Cincinnati and Chicago. In Buffalo and 
Pittsburg these organizations are in the experimental stage, but 
In Cincinnati Frank Van der Stucken has built up an 
He has well assisted native composers 


progressive. 
excellent organization 
Boston SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA Leaps. 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra is the greatest and most perfect 
inthe Union. The only bodies that rank with it in superb tone 
quality, produced to a great extent by the grade of the instruments 
of the artists, in finished technical ability and in nearly perfect 
ensemble, are the Imperial Orchestra in Vienna, the Hof-Capelle in 
Dresden and lately the Leipsic Gewandhaus. 

To what cause is this perfection due? To the fact that it is 
actually permanent and that the individual players are engaged for 
that work only and do not undertake it with other engagements for 
dinner, concert or theatrical work. Inaddition to this, of course, is 
the original selection of young and competent artists, competent 
conductors and the treatment of the men on the grounds of mutual 
artistic consideration. While the conductor of an orchestra is an 
autocrat during performances, he nevertheless recognizes the artistic 
equality of his men, mainly because they are selected for artistsand 
not as ordinary orchestra players. 

Now, to come to Chicago. Mr. Thomas has always been recognized 
as one of the great educators in music of America. It is not his fault 
that he was born sixty years ago, and that his period of best activity 
was prior to that of men of the following generations. Mr. Thomas 
created a great reputation through the sacrifices he made in playing 
good music to audiences of this country. Unfortunately, orchestral 
methods have outstripped him, and he has not assimilated them. He 
continues to look upon his orchestra, with the exception of a few 
leading players, as ordinary monetary slaves who must do his bid- 
ding. Men have been engaged for his orchestra at salaries as low as 
$14 per week. They must be, necessarily, allowed to do outside play- 
ing to earn living salaries. 

This is a return to the old decaying method, and for such mena 
conductor of Thomas’ rank cannot and does not have any respect 
In effect he has no permanent orchestra, for in an orchestra of per- 
manence the men do nothing but play in that orchestra, and their 
salaries are commensurate with that dignity 

In consequence of this comes the lack of stability and a constantly 


| 
| changing membership, instead of the solidarity of the orchestra of 
of high-grade artists. Men receiving low salaries will not be able to 
procure high-class instruments and are generally shiftless. There 
| is no beauty of tone quality and an absence of ensemble and esprit 
| du corps. 

I may say that these are the scientific reasons assigned for the 
inability of Mr. Thomas to secure, even with the best of efforts, 
the proper artistic effects. All efforts of civic pride cannot bring 
about artistic results when on elementary principles the construc- 
tion is faulty. 

Let us sey that Mr. Thomas is one of the greatest conductors of 
the world, and his record justifies such homage. We must, never- 
theless, conclude that he is injuring himself in attempting to pose 


| this orchestra, constituted as it is,as an artistic orchestral body. 
| The greatest living pianist could not succeed if he were compelled 


to play on a low-grade instrument, or on an instrument of various 
grades of workmanship. If Thomas were the greatest of all con- 


+ | ductors he could do nothing with the present orchestra, because it is 
He says that the New | 


not artistically constructed 


Mr. Bingham- 


Burgemeister’s Playing at 
ton, N. Y. 


spite of the warm and sultry weather a 

large audience had gathered in the beautiful and com- 
modious Opera House to hear the interesting exercises an- 
nounced on the official program of the New York Music 


Teachers’ Association. At 3 o'clock Mrs. A. K. Virgil, of 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


New York, stepped on the stage and announced a few in- 


teresting details in regard to Mr. Burgemeister. 

She stated that he had been a pupil of the Virgil Piano 
School only the present season, that he had studied for 
several years previously, but upon taking up the Virgil 
method he had rejected and cast aside all of his former 
work and pieces, and had begun with table work, learning 


to shape the hands and to make quick finger motions the | 


same as beginners do. 

His present attainments in technic have been wholly 
acquired ‘his year. Mr. Burgemeister then took his place 
at the Steinway grand, which was awaiting him. His 
opening number was a Courante by Bach. His first ringing 
chord in G was enough to startle people into a listening 
attitude, and seemed of itself to announce that a master 
hand caused the harmony. ‘‘ Bach” under his fingers was 
alive and scintillating with energy and crystal clearness. 

Before some of the audience could realize what they were 
really hearing he was through, and a shower of plaudits fol- 
lowed; and then he began the Air de Ballet, by Chaminade, 
a most graceful and coquettish thing, taking on all of the airs 
and graces of a premier danseuse, with little zips of runs 
and flashing chords, with a melody now bold, now tender, 
rippling with frolic and the happy joyousness and abandon 
of the ballet. The end came all too soon, but found the 
audience intensely interested and now fully awake to the 
fact that they were hearing phenomenal playing. The 
tender and dreamy Chopin etude in A flat followed. The 
soft, velvety tones of the melody, singing sweetly and even 
passionately above the delicately modulated accompani- 
ment, the whole lifting the hearer, through appreciation of 
its lovely modulations of tone, into the ethereal and intox- 
icating world of musical inspiration. 

Next followed the Gnomenreigen (Dance of the Gnomes). 
Commencing with the faintest and lightest staccato notes 
and chords, it blossoms out through most rapid and brill- 
iant runs and arpeggi, into gorgeous chords of dazzling 
brilliancy with at last avalanches of tone color, following 
each other in rapid succession and accumulating intensity 
until the climax is reached, when with a few soft tones, one 
is carried back to the beginning phrase, and the whole 
affair is commenced over again, this time to lead one into 
still more dazzling heights and dizzy climaxes, after which 
the Gnomes suddenly depart evidently on tip-toe, in great 
haste. 

Mr. Burgemeister’s virtuosity was rewarded by most 
hearty applause. A few minutes was then devoted by Mrs. 
A. K. Virgil to the explanation of the practice clavier and 
the Virgil method, Mr. Burgemeister illustrating technical 
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His play- 
This 


points first on the clavier and then on the piano 
ing of the rhythmic scale deserves special mention 
scale was divided into three sections: Section A, one note 
against three; Section B, two notes against three; Section 


| C, four notes against three, the same in alternating hands. 


Rate of speed, 640 notes per minute. It was marvelously 
well done, the different rhythms being perfectly distinct 
and clear in each hand. His playing of the ‘' firsttime” 
piece, Pierrot and Pierrette, showed to an excellent advan- 
tage what could be accomplished in studying pieces on the 
clavier without the help of tone. 

The difficult Novelette in E major by Schumann was 
next in order and received most excellent treatment. This 
was. followed by the Eighth Rhapsody of Liszt. The 
heroic minor strains of the opening bars were given with 
breadth and tenderness, the lovely middle part with the 
delicacy, dreamy grace of movement demanded, while the 
last part, which requires bravura playing, was played 
with perfect abandon, as regards movements and with fire 
and impetuosity, which a Liszt rhapsody must have if a 
true interpretation of the master is desired. 

If such work as this is the result of using the clavier and 
the clavier method, then for one I say ‘“ Clavier forever.” 

An INTERESTED LISTENER. 


Recent Chautauqua Programs. 


Tugspay, JuLy 27, 5 Pp. M. 
Fantaisie in C. ) 


Fire Fugue....... { -- Handel 
Preludes, op. 28, Nos. 1, 3, 4, 7, 16, 23, 24 .Chopin 
Mr. Sherwood 
Im Herbst Hons Pranz 


Ah, Perfido....... Beethoven 


Miss Amahda Vierheller 
Romance in F sharp, op. 28...., 
Tarantelle, op. 11...............f 
Cavatina and march, from suite op. 91.............. enews wenee omen 


Tuespay, JuLy 27, 5 p. mM. 
Organ Fantaisie and Fugue in G minor....... 
Fantaisie in C, op. 17 


eces Schumann 


Bach-Liszt 
: 0 pececsreccscccescoonese Schumann 
Dedicated to Liszt 
Dervish chorus, from Ruins of Athens..... Beethoven-Sain-Saéns 
Turkish march, from Ruins of Athens......... ..... Beethoven- Liszt 
Soirée de Vienne, No. 6.. .Schubert-Liszt 
Military march.......... Schubert-Tausig 


- Turspay, Aucust 8, 5 Pp. mM. 


Démaiie, GOs 908... ccncassecagtipascensbmetcnstisasseul ais . Beethoven 


Andante and Menuetto Capriccio hadthewiéa .. Von Weber 
(From sonata in A flat, op. 39.) 


Nocturne in C sharp mino, op. 27, No. 1..... ) 


Impromptu in F sharp, op. 36..... -? .. Chopin 
Scherzo in B flat minor, op. 31 ) 
Concert etude in D flat ose ) 

.-- Liszt 


Mephisto Waltz os yer 
Turspay, AvuGus1 
Etudes Symphoniques, op. 13 
Fifth Barcarolle oes ‘ ) 
Staccato Etude seve ; 
Selections from Thematic Octave Studies. 
Dedicated to Mr. Sherwood 


10, 5 pr. M. 
.. Schumann 


Rubinstein 
Smith 


Menuet in F ‘ . : ..Hahr 
Dedicated to Mr. Sherwood 
MacDowell 


Mattoon 


Hexentanz (Witches’ Dance) 
Berceuse.. ped 
Dedicated to Mr. Sherwood 


Tarantelle (Venezia e Napoli) Liszt 


Kathrin Hilke to Sing at Troy Fest.—Miss Kathrin 
Hilke has been engaged as leading soprano soloist for the 
big ‘‘ Singing Carnival” at Troy, N. Y., August 16 and 17, 
in celebration of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Troy 
Maennerchor. The German singing societies from Syra- 
cuse, Amsterdam, Utica, Gloversville, Johnstown, Dolge- 
ville, Palmer Falls, Schenectady, North Adams, Hudson, 
Newburgh, Rondout and Albany will combine with the Troy 
society for the celebration, forming a grand mass chorus of 
500 voices. Two concerts will be given, beside a reception, 
banquet, parade, the affair concluding with a picnic and 
fireworks. 












The Great 
Pianist 


1 The STEINWAY Piano will be used- 














BROOKLYN OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, } 
539 Fulton Street, August 2, 1897. ‘ 


DON’T want to write a news letter for several 
very practical reasons, the principal one being that 
there is nothing that could be construed as news. 

Everyone was bemoaning the cool weather, I suppose, 
because it removed the possibility of grumbling about the 
heat. Few people cared to wander to Manhattan to hear 
the effect of raindrops upon the ocean or the chorus of the 
mosquitos as they sang their battle songs before the attack, 
and their hymns of praise as they viewed the desperation 
and ruin they left after the fray. 

Speaking of mosquitos leads me into the subject of sum- 
mer music, to begin with the horror of open windows in a 
musical unmusical neighborhood. It throws one into the 
thought that music is certainly the most thoroughly abused 
study of all the studies which are undertaken by the class 
of people known as the culture seekers. 

In the homes where ease, if not opulence, is apparent it 
may be estimated that the study of music is pursued in at 
least one out of every five families; to sift the number 
down to those who are accomplishing anything at all, I 
think it would be a large estimate to say that one out of 
500 is very large. The cause of this unfortunate if not 
ridiculous state of affairs may be directly attributed to the 
idea existing with people who should know better, and 
who could afford better, that anybody will do to teach be- 
ginners. It would seem as though the whole of musical 
study needs revolutionizing, cleaning out, polishing up 
and remodeling. 

The financial panic from which we are just emerging has 
had a more pernicious effect upon the study of music than 
a good many years of prosperity will wipe out. This may 
seem very far-fetched, but a word of explanation will! prove 
the veracity of it. 

The years of financial hardship threw upon their own 
resources hundreds, yes, thousands of women who, un- 
willing to goto work in fields for which they were more 
fitted, sought refuge in the refined work of teaching music, 
when they were no more capable of discharging the duty 
intelligently than they would have been able to take the 
management of an engine room. Coming as they have 
from the class of society known as ‘‘comfortably situated,” 
the position appealed most strongly to friends who were 
willing and glad to give a helping hand by accepting 
them as teachers of music. 

Sentimentally this is all very nice—practically, it is a 
very different matter. There is also another sentimental 
side which is worth a thought if sentiment must play a 
part. 

It is just as sad to see men and women who have given 
their lives to the study of music and who have been 
trained, capable teachers, thrown out of work because so 
many young women who have always been accustomed to 
luxuries must resort to teaching music to continue those 

luxuries and are willing to give their services at any price. 

If it were not for this aspect of the matter I have no 
doubt that my attitude would be regarded as brutal. 
Now we can only hope that with the return of prosperity 
they will be able to withdraw from the field and leave it 
to those capable of being of use to the world, and just as a 
suggestion I would say that it would be advisable for them 

to study in real earnest now, for they must have discovered 
that there is much, very much, that they do not know. This 
is rather far from summer music isn’t it? Rather more 
fervor in it than summer weather would warrant. 

Directly in line with summer music is a question I have 
been asked repeatedly within a short space of time and that 


is: In music where would a musician place the brass band? 
I don’t know where a musician would place a brass band. 
You never can tell where a musician or any other person 
would place anything. I willsay that a musician is likely 
| to realize the benefit of good music that will attract the 
masses which a good, reputable brass band will do every 
time, and the benefit and enlightenment which they must 
derive from such programs as I append of Sousa and 
Shannon is apparent. 

That the self-appointed critics can tear down more than 
artists can ever build up can also not be denied. It is to 
the attitude of the would-be ultra-musical that all the harm 
of tearing down and the forcing, strained conditions is to be 
attributed. 

Oh, for a great musical thunderstorm to clear the air of 
all these would-bes, and to let music down toa healthy, 
true, sensible basis, instead of being bandied about to be 
torn, distorted and bedraggled by everyone who ever 
whistled Yankee Doodle or discovered the difference in the 
technic of a piano organ and a music box! 

This is the era of the bands, and I rejoice to say that all 
of them are holding forth to crowds of people who are en- 
joying these summer privileges. 

At Prospect Park the Twenty-third Regiment, under Mr. 
T. F. Shannon, is creating much enthusiasm where every 
performance shows an advance in ensemble, confidence and 
colorings. Mr. Shannon has a fine body of musicians well 
under the control of his forceful baton. 

Mr. Edward A. Kent, the tenor, who sang with such 
success a week ago, was re-engaged for next Sunday, when 
he will sing Celeste Aida, of Verdi. Mr. Kent is a pupil 


of the well-known teacher, Mr. Frank Downey. These 
were the programs of Saturday and Sunday: 
SATURDAY, JuLy 31. 
Star Spangled Banner. 
URSIN, FO onc cch socencniascinscesacenesatves scsecerenccecscs Weber 
Concluding with National Anthem, America. 

Beware Dette Cate oii. 0 vcciie elec ccusewevcscctecescsovcnees Sousa 
ie Beet Samah PVT do 5 bcc thi tcdabtoodevecsviccevinesced Hartmann 
Mr. John C. Martin. 

PM  cccccebeeduccaegsvorsttiebeaeibccscvedsressvcenseeeba Bizet 
Paraphrase, Maryland, My Maryland.................... Heinnemann 
American Inauguration Review.................+..- rovevess Eilenberg 
Patrol, Crack Regiment (Ours).............cccccescccncccvccsess Tobani 
March, Vigilantia, dedicated to the Twenty-third Regiment...Finnie 
EPUGE, BEOUE Ti THOVECOTS, BEIBBUOTE.. cccccccctcccces ceccorcecccces Verdi 
Messrs. Martin and Whittier. 

Descriptive, A Hunting Scene..............ceccccccecesceees Bucalossi 
Introduction, third act Lohengrin..................seseeeeeeee Wagner 

Finale, Hail, Columbia. 

PROGRAM FoR SunDAy, AuGustT 1. 

Star Spangled Banner. 

I UE i nc canneshssnuceh pyweesN obuieh Beethoven 
Grand Fantaisie from Mefistofele..............-...ccecceceeeceees Boito 
eee SOF We, CUMIN ose drcccecococscedcccctsovccsos Whittier 

Mr. Harry Whittier. 

Traumerie (for reed section)............-ssecccccececccessss SCHUMANN 
nS ook sbndbanesedshe ts osetartiterdhdeeetoteered Meacham 
EY PEIN, 6. Scoeccovesdagedortveeeendpaadasoevednae Schubert 
EEE I cbt oe Gacpbeubiwse cds egbbeescivabocndepesessdéned Rubinstein 
Ballet music from Robert le Diable.........................Meyerbeer 
A OND. os caccndbustoostenscersvetuntbesvsaseieines Handel 
ee Pn nas cudnckeperesecesetaonvedncees Godfrey 
ee A SER, Snnwetetetcevenscdedssscduececsiehs Wagner 


Doxology, Old Hundred. 

At Manhattan Beach on Saturday there was again a flood 
of people, a large number of whom drifted in to hear the 
first Saturday concert which has been given this season, 
and which will doubtless prove a great attraction, as every 
concert of Sousa and his band is. The soloists of the 
afternoon were Mr. Lloyd Rand, tenor, and Miss Nedda 
Morrison, soprano. Miss Morrison is a singer of delight- 
ful attainments, and notwithstanding the poverty of the 
acoustic properties of that hall convinced her audience of 
her powers and her cultivation. Mr. Isidore Lackstone 
played the accompaniments. 

These were the programs presented on Sunday: 





Dee ey JOMBIG. 6c ccc ccteccccsccsevccescvovccwsdssevcsscocesceces Bach 

Scenes from I Pagliacci Leoncavallo 

Idyl, Une Nuit de Toledo (mew). ........cccceccscccccccecess Schmeling 

NE EP OU CIN UNE sc cedenccnsddavsvcsccceséiceccerscoceves Wagner 

Ballet suite, The Rose of Shiras............022 ccccescseccees Eilenberg 

Tenor solo, Lend Me Your Aid, from Queen of Sheba........ Gounod 
Mr. Lloyd Rand. 

Dance of the Hoboes, Weary Wragygles...............csseeeeees Tobias 
March, The Stars and Stripes Forever.............c6esseeeseeees Sousa 
Soprano solo, Miss Nedda Morrison. 
Aer ee | ery eee Herbert 
8 o'CLOcCK. 

Overture, The Promised Bride..............cccscceceececees Ponchielli 





CI cop on ctbecdpecctbaccnsntbesecesccogemtbisccece Wagner 


Baccorpte, Pres. GG. 655. cade ads Fopebitecdcecisdithocecccscccccs Bizet 
Fleugelhorn solo, Sing, Smile, Slumber...................++0++ Gounod 
Mr. Frayz Holl 
OR I ict ocvenbinascentetednnaccsvexasturersoaesars Lalo 
Tenor s“lo, La Mia Letezia, from I Lombardi..................++ Verdi 
Mr. Lloyd Rand. 

Caprtes, Coshae TRG GIIB Sis coce ve dscwscccicctccctoccces cbcces Wheeler 
March, The Stars and Stripes Forever..............sseeceeeeeeee Sousa 
Soprano solo, Miss Nedda Morrison. 

PR AG Te Siri doce ccs cov cvecsccdecccansdosvices Carlin 


There were few visitors this week, at least few of the 
musicians. 

Miss Magdalen Worden was down. Miss Worden leaves 
for her summer trip after a very successful season, her first 
in New York. 

Madame Torriani-Hutchinson was down visiting Mrs. H. 
Kraft at the Manhattan Hotel. I had the opportunity of 
hearing Madame Torriani sing, a pleasure I shall not soon 
forget. She is a pupil of Marchesi, with whom she studied 
for two years, and has a superb voice and method. 

Miss Isadore Rush and Mr. Roland Reed have gone back 
to New York, where they have begun rehearsals for a new 
play not yet named, and their last year’s success, the Wrong 
Mr. Wright. They open in Boston in the new play in Sep- 
tember. 

Mr. Chas. H. Marcy, who was a well-known musician, 
died of apoplexy on Tuesday last. I heard that Mr. Robert 
Thallon went to Bayreuth to be present at Seidl’s triumph, 
but I only heard it; he did not tell me so himself. 

Mrs. Phoebe Wharton is summering at Larchmont. Mrs. 
Wharton is the object of much sympathy, as it is under- 
stood that the city’s affairs are under the mosquitos’ gov- 
ernment, and Mrs. Wharton is an attractive little woman. 

Mr. Albert Mildenberg will leave for a short trip this 
week, in which he will be accompanied by his sister, Miss 
Josephine. Miss Mildenberg has a marked talent as accom- 
panist, so that Mr. Mildenberg will find the trip doubly 
delightful. 

Prof. E. M. Bowman and family have returned from their 
trip tothe Pacific Coast, and have gone again to the country 
for the summer. Emitig Frances Bauer. 


A d’Arona Pupil.—Mme. S. T. Carnes has been meeting 
with gratifying success on her concert tour through the 
Southern States and in addition has made special engage- 
ments for concerts at Vicksburg, Miss.; Grenada, Miss. ; 
Jackson, Miss.; Oxford, Miss., and 
She will then 
winter 


Birmingham, Ala. ; 
several smaller points for October next. 


return to Madame d’Arona, her teacher, for the 


months. The following are a few of her many flattering 
press notices 
The attendance at the recital this evening was very large. The 


t has not been packed before 


clear and 


immense auditorium was packed as 
sweet 


She will rank with the 


this season. Mrs. Carnes sang in a wonderfully 
voice, with rare compass and great strength 


leading prima donnas.— 7he Vew Orleans Times- Democrat 


On seeing Mrs. Carnes on the stage, a pruminent critic said of her 
that she was a reproduction of Adelina Patti, both in appearance 
and art, and well did he judge, for the eloquence of her singing and 
the beauty of her personne! are well nigh matchless, save perhaps 
by her whose notes have thrilled the hearts of two continents. 

Her notes are perfect and she affects that expression that is so 
necessary to the just rendering of the masterpieces which she so 
successfully attempts. In this, her first appearance before a Mis- 
sissippi audience, Mrs. Carnes has secured unto herself lasting and 
enthusiastic approbation for the ease and skill with which she uses 
her art.—/ackson (Miss.) Datly Clarion-Ledger 
The great cantatrice, Mrs. Gen. S. T. Carnes, a petite embodi- 
ment of personal loveliness, created a sensation by her realization 
She was a revelation in song to our people, a poem in person, a 
God gifted her with a marvelous voice of 
wonderful scope and melody. She gamboled over the higher register 
Ah Forse Lui, from La Traviata, she ren- 


sonata in symphony 


with the ease of Patti 
dered in magnificent style and provoked from her vast audience 
Mrs. Carnes’ greatest charm is her naturalness 
Divinely gifted, petite and pretty, she 
Uemphis, Tenn 


rapturous applause 
and absence of affectation 
reminds one of Patti.—Avening Scimitar, 
Mississippi Chautauqua was 

Carnes, of Memphis, prima 
When it was announced 


The mid-session apotheosis of the 
reached last evening. Mrs. Gen. S. T 
donna soprano, appeared In song rec ital 
that this distinguished representative was to appear on thé platform, 
all South Mississippi was placed on tip-toe of expectation, the result- 
ant of which was the disembarkation here yesterday of large crowds 
from the North and South. It is fair to her genius to say that she 
ranks easily with Ilma di Murska The writer has heard this 
celebrity and does not hesitate to say that Mrs. Carnes is her equal. 
Her coming has been an uplift, and as the days ripen into months 
and years, we look for some local genius to spring up and imitate 
her inevery way.—7he Daily Picayune, New Orleans. 
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Voice Training. 
By Fioyp S. Muckey, M. D 
No. 1. 


R. BROWN, in his first article on this sub- 
ject (Musicat Courier, June 2, 1897), says: * We 
want only to know the truth and every truth there is to 
know about singing and tone production and voice build- 
ing, and we will welcome it from any source whatever. 
Neither does Dr. Curtis or his book need any defense by 
anyone. The discussion of this volume can, however, pro- 
duce much good if it only be done in a sober, earnest way. 
Let all who differ from its conclusions present their cases 
to the readers of Tue Courter as if they were the jury and 
its editors the judge.” 

This is the proper spirit to show, and without this spirit 
no one can go very deeply into any subject. Criticism 
should always be and is always welcomed by any truly 
scientific worker. If one is following a false clue the 
sooner he finds it out the better, because the longer he pur- 
sues a wrong road the further will he get from the desired 
goal. 

Therefore I repeat that criticism should be welcomed by 
every honest searcher aftertruth. It is only the narrow- 
minded man and the pedant who object to criticism. 

If I desired to reach a certain place and were traveling a 
wrong road I should feel very grateful to the one who 
would tell me so and direct me to the right one. It is for 
this reason that Professor Hallock and myself have set 
apart every Thursday afternoon for the purpose of giving 
teachers and singers or any others interested in this subject 
an opportunity of inspecting our work and offering any 
criticisms or suggestions. Criticisms, however, should be 
backed up by good and sufficient reasons and not consist of 
simple assertions. 

It seems to me that some of the statements made by Mr. 
Brown will hardly bear logical criticism. Ido not say this 
because I wish to embarrass Mr. Brown, but for the sake 
of truth, and if any of the statements which I myself make 
seem illogical to anyone I shall feel very grateful to the one 
who will set me right and give me good and sufficient 
reasons for the opinions he holds. Mr. Brown gives three 
reasons why Dr. Curtis should be capable of writing an 
authoritative work on voice production. 

First that ‘‘ Dr. Curtis has made a special study of voice 
production for a period of years, assisted by the intimate 
intercourse with and advice of a majority of the most 
famous singers who have visited and sung in New York 
city during that time.” 

As I stated before, the longer one follows the wrong road 
the further from the goal he gets. I propose to show that 
Dr. Curtis started on a wrong road, and therefore the 
longer he followed this road the further from the true solu- 
tion of the problem would he be. The fact that he has 
been engaged in this work for a period of years becomes 
then an argument against the conclusions he has reached. 
Association with great singers certainly is an advantage, 
and I propose to show that all the correct ideas which he 
has put forth came directly from them, and have not 
resulted from his own scientific work. 

The second reason is as follows: ‘‘ That he himself is a 
singer who, though an amateur, would be heard with pleas- 
ure by any average metropolitan audience.” Now I pro- 
pose to show by a photograph of Dr. Curtis’ exhibition tone 
‘‘ma” that it is very badly forced—in fact, the worst tone 
we have ever photographed. Dr. Curtis himself volun- 
teered the opinion ‘‘ that it looked pretty bad.” The tones 
which I have heard Dr. Curtis sing certainly sounded just 
as *‘ bad” as they looked. 

The third reason is ‘‘that he has made a careful study 
of the literature of the subject in the works of German, 
French and Italian writers, as well as English authorities, 
from an early period to date.” The advantage of a course 
of reading of this kind is very questionable, as no work of 
a scientific nature has ever been written upon the voice. | 
propose to show that some of the writers whom he quotes 
most freely were very far from the truth. 

Before we can discuss the singing voice intelligently we 
must first know what the voice is. Then we must know 
what kind of an instrument we have to deal with. Next 
we must know the laws which regulate the action of this 


| seetetameant! and finally how these can be applied to the 
| mechanism. of the voice. Dr. Curtis seems to be very much 
| mixed as to the kind of an instrument the voice really is. 
| He seems to think it a mixture of string, reed and tongue- 
| flute instruments. This statement is absurd on the face of 


it, but to fully appreciate the absurdity of it we must 
understand the laws which govern the vibration of strings, 
reeds and flutes. 

It may be well first, however, to understand just what 
the voice is. The voice is defined as sound. Sound is de- 
fined as a series or several series of air waves, which, 
striking against the ear drum, produces a certain sensation 
in the brain. A musical sound is where the air waves suc- 
ceed each other at regular intervals. There are two kinds 
of musical sound. The first is what is known as a pure 
sound orasimple sound. This is composed of but a single 
series of.air waves. The second is what is called a com- 
plex sound, or one which is composed of 
several series of air waves of different rates of 
vibration, or, in other words. which contains 
several tones of different pitches. The voice 
is a complex sound, that is, it contains several 
different tones blended into one. This is 
what is known as its ‘‘timbre”’ or ‘‘ klangt- 
int.” 

The only way in which the voice can make 
any impression upon us is through the organ 
of hearing. The only medium of communi- 
cation between the vocal apparatus of the 
singer or «..aker and the organ of hearing 
of the listers: is the air waves. From this 
we can readily understand that the voice is 
nothing but air waves. The motion of the 
ear drum or tympanum determines entirely 
the kind of sensation, whether pleasurable or 
otherwise, which is conveyed by the auditory 
nerve to the brain. The manner of move- 
ment of the ear drum is determined by the 
combination of these air waves, which, strik- 
ing against it, set it in motion. One com- 
bination of air waves causes a motion which 
is pleasurable to us. Another combination 
causes a motion which is disagreeable to us 

From this we can readily understand that 
it is the combination of these air waves which 
determines entirely the quality of the sensa- 
tion experienced by us, or in other words the 
quality of the tone. By means of the appara- 
tus which Professor Hallock has devised we 
are able to determine just what combination 
of air waves gives a pleasant sensation and 
what combination gives an unpleasant sensa- 
tion. to deter- 
mine just what action of the vocal cords and what use of the 
resonance cavities will give a desirable combination and 
what use will give an undesirable combination of air waves 
The question then is, what is the correct action of the vocal 
cords and what is the correct use of the resonance cavities? 
Any investigation or any book which will aid in answering 
this question will be practical and therefore scientific. Any 
investigation or book which will not do this cannot be prac- 
tical or scientific and should be discarded from the library of 
I propose to show that Dr. Curtis’ 


By means of the largnyoscope we are able 


every singer or teacher. 
book does not do this and therefore has no place in voice 
literature. Now what isit in the voice, or in string or reed 
instruments, which gives rise to these different tones? The 
flute and organ pipes give us but a single series of air-waves 
and hence they furnish examples of simple tones, and this 
at once places them in a different class from the voice. We 
cannot then call the voice a flute, as the voice is always a 
complex tone. The voice then must either be a string or a 
reed instrument. To determine to which class the voice 
belongs we must know how these different pitches in the 
voice, string and reed instruments are produced and what 
they are. In the first place, all these different series of air- 
waves are originated by the vibrator, whether it be the 
string, reed or vocal cord. They are afterward modified 
by resonance, which is furnished either by sounding-boards 
or resonance cavities. The action of the string and reed 
while vibrating must be essentially different, because the 
reed is free at one end while the string is attached at both 


ends. The vocal cord is also attached at both ends, and in 











is 


this respect resembles the string. The pitch of the string 
is determined by three factors—length, weight and tension. 
The reed being free at one end, the question of tension 
cannot enter into its change of pitch, but that is determined 
by its length and weight (rigidity). The vocal cords again 
resemble the string in that the three factors which deter- 
mine the pitch of the string can be brought into use in 
changing the pitch of the cords, If any of the factors are 
left out it is the lessening of the length and weight of the 
cord. This is only done when we get a faulty mechan- 
ism. The factor tension is always present. Again we see 
that the vocal cord resembles the string and not the reed. 

The most conclusive proof is yet tofollow. In ordertoun- 
derstand this we must study the action of strings and reeds, 
and see what they do when they vibrate. Professor Robb, 
of Trinity College, has devised an apparatus by means of 
which we can see what a string does when it vibrates. 
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FIGURE 1. 


Fig. 1 gives some photographs of a string in vibration, 
taken by Professor Robb, and shows some of the different 
ways in which a string can vibrate. The first motion we 
get from the string is the swing of the string as a whole 
from one end to the other. [Fig. 1, A.] This motion of 
the string sets up a series of air waves which constitute 
what is called the fundamental or pitch tone. These waves 
are the longest and slowest which the string is capable of 
setting up, and therefore give us the lowest pitch in the 
complex tone. The next motion which we observe in the 
string is that it vibrates in halves, each half of the string 
swinging independently of the other half, with a point of 
rest or node in the middle. [Fig. 1, B.] As the half of 
the string will vibrate twice as fast as the whole, we have 
a second series of air waves set up which are twice as fast 
This gives a pitch 
constitutes 


as the first series or fundamental tone 
just the octave above the fundamental, 
what is called the first overtone or the second partial tone. 
The next motion of the string which we get is the vibration 
in three equal parts with two nodes. [Fig.1,C.] This 
sets up another series three times as fast as the funda- 
mental, giving us a pitch a twelfth of the fundamental, 
or the fifth of the first The next motion we get 
of the string is a vibration in fourths, giving a series 
of air waves four times as fast as the fundamental, and a 
pitch two octaves above it. [Fig. 1, D.] Then the string 
may vibrate in fifths, giving a pitch a third above the 
It may then vibrate in sixths, giving a 
It may then 


and 


octave. 


second octave. 
pitch which is the fifth of the second octave. 
| vibrate in sevenths, giving a pitch which is the minor 
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seventh of the second octave. It may then divide in 
eighths, giving a pitch which is three octaves above the 
fundamental. In ninths it would give the ‘‘re” of the 
third octave, and in tenths the ‘‘mi” of this octave, and 
so on. 

We have then, as the series of the partial tones of the 
string, the following pitches if we start with the bass **C,” 
due to the swing of the string as whole: 


Fundamental, as whole....... 128 vibrations per section bass C. 


ist overtone, in halves......... 256 - . middle C. 
2d ad PIE Riivtes ese 384 high G. 
3d = = 512 “ ee > 1 oe 
4th a OF eek és ewes 640 ” ” E in alt. 
5th as P: ic a's tocee 768 ” ” * G “a 
6th ” “* sevenths.. .... 896 * * = B flat “* 
7th ” * GaRtRe... crix 1,024 = ~9 = Cc ™ 


The string cannot only vibrate in these different ways at 
different times, but it can do them all at the same time. 
This can be very nicely demonstrated by means of the 
monochord. If the string of the monochord is bowed so as 
to set it into vibration, and then after the bow has left the 
string it is touched lightly with the finger at these different 
points where the nodes occur, it will damp out everything 
but the tone which has a node at this point. This will keep 
on sounding, showing that it was present in the complex 
tone produced by the string. For example, if 1t is touched 
in the middle it will damp out everything but the first over- 
tone or the octave. If it is touched at one-third its length 
it will damp out everything but the second overtone, and 
so on through the whole series of overtones, showing that 
they are all present at the same time in this complex tone. 
It is this combination of partial tones which constitutes the 
‘ timbre” or ‘‘klang.” 

We can now understand that it is the vibration of the 
string in segments which produces the overtones of stringed 
instruments. Moreover, to get this series of overtones the 
segments must always be equal. By means of properly 
tuned resonators we can pick out these different overtones 
in the string without damping it with the finger. We can 
also pick out just this series of overtones in the voice and 
noothers. This being true it proves beyond the shadow of 
a doubt that the cord while vibrating segments after the 
manner of the string, and therefore that the voice isa string 
instrument. 

Let us now look at the reed and see what it does when it 
vibrates. The reed, being fastened at one end and free at 
the other, cannot, like the string, divide into equal seg- 
ments, because one end is much more rigid than the other. 
A tuning fork is virtually a reed. If we bow the tuning 
fork to get its fundamental tone, and then pass the finger 
up the fork from the stationary end, we will in some part of 
the fork find a node and in that way we can select the par- 
tial tones. The first tone we can get from the fork after the 
fundamental is a little above the fifth overtone of the string 
or more than two octaves and a fifth above the funda- 
mental. We then have five overtones in the voice before 
we come to the first overtone in the reed. 

How, then, if the voice is a reed instrument, do we get 
these first five overtones. Keep in mind, too, that the first 
overtone of the reed is not the fifth of the string, but is 
above the fifth. By means of the resonators we can show 
that no such pitch exists in the voice. The next overtone of 
the reed is between the sixth and seventh of the string, the 
the third between the twenty-third and twenty-fourth of 
the string, and the next between the fifty-fifth and fifty- 
sixth of the string. According to the diagrams given in 
this book we have the vocal cords dividing into unequal 
segments. If they did, then we could not possibly get the 
series of overtones which is actually found in the voice. 

Another point worthy of notice here is that the overtones 
of the string and voice are the most harmonic intervals. 
That is, they are all, with the exception of the seventh and 
ninth, in harmony with the fundamental and with each 
other. This is not so with the overtones of the reed. In 
fact Helmholtz classes reeds (rods) disksand membranes as 
**sources of sound with inharmonic overtones.” This fact 
will account for the roughness of the tones of reed instru- 
ments as compared with the tone produced by the string 
or the vocal cords. 

Professor Hallock has devised an apparatus, based upon 
these laws of vibrating strings, for the purpose of analyzing 
the voice. It consists of a series of resonators tuned to the 
pitches mentioned above as being those of the partial tones 
of the string. These resonators all respond when a tore of 
the pitch named is sung before them. By means of what 
are known as ‘‘ manometric capsules” the vibration of the 
air in these resonators is changed into the vibration of a 
series of flames, and we are thus able not only to hear these 
different partial tones but to see them. Moreover, by 
means of a properly constructed camera we photograph 
these flames and thus get a permanent record of the partial 
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tones in any voice. If the vocal cord were not virtually a 
string in its action this apparatus would not respond to the 
voice. It certainly would not respond if the voice were a 
reed, for if the pitch is raised in the least the air in the 
resonator will cease to vibrate. For these reasons we must 
conclude that the voice is not a reed but a string instru- 
ment. 

(To be continued.) 


Worcester Music Festival. 


HE fortieth annual festival will be held in 

Mechanics’ Hall, beginning Monday, September 20, 

and ending Friday evening, the 24th. There will be seven 

concerts and seven public rehearsals, and the following 
have been selected as the principal works: 

Gounod, The Redemption, Tuesday evening ; MacDowell, 
Suite No. 2 (Indian), Wednesday afternoon; H. W. Parker, 
Hora Novissima, Wednesday evening; Goring-Thomas, 
The Swan and the Skylark, Thursday afternoon, (post- 
humous work, first time in New England); Brahms, con- 
certo in B flat, for piano and orchestra, No. 2; Wagner and 
miscellaneous, Thursday evening; Tschaikowsky, Sym- 
phonie Pathetique, Friday afternoon; Saint-Saéns, Samson 
and Delilah, Friday evening. 

The above scheme embraces two distinct choral novel- 
ties, besides The Redemption, which has had but one 
hearing in this city, that at the festival of 1896. The casts 
tor all the works will be carefully chosen, even minor parts 
being filled by experienced artists of established reputation. 
Much attention has been paid to the selection of the 
orchestral numbers. Nearly all of them are brilliant 
modern works which will have their first hearing in 
Worcester at these concerts. As for some years past, they 
will be performed by members of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. 
The association is fortunate in again having at the head 
of its forces Mr. Carl Zerrahn as conductor, who is so well 
known that further comment would be superfluous. Under 
his magnetic direction the festival chorus, which has been 
reorganized by a careful examination of its voices and a 
judicious admission of fresh ones, will certainly maintain 
the standard of previous performances. 
Mr. Franz Kneisel will again act as associate ccnductor 
and concertmaster—a position he fills to the delight of all. 
The managers have secured a brilliant array of singers, 
headed by Mme. Johanna Gadski, the prima donna of the 
Damrosch Opera Company for the past three seasons. 
Madame Gadski is a young and most attractive singer. 
Her fame has been earned on the operatic stage, and her 
repertory includes all the later German and French operas. 
She created the réle of Hester Prynne, in Damrosch’s 
Scarlet Letter, and has sung in all the largest cities in 
America with unvarying success. With her beautiful voice 
and fine presence the three concerts in which she will ap- 
pear should prove memorable. She has been cast for Hora 
Novissima, in Wednesday evening’s concert, in the Thurs- 
day evening concert, and again in the Friday afternoon 
concert. 
The principal tenor roles will be sung by Mr. Evan Will- 
iams, whose appearance at last year’s festival was in the 
nature of a revelation to public and critics alike. 
The principal basso of the festival will be Mr. David 
Bispham, whose magnificent work in the Metropolitan 
Opera Company last season, following his London and 
Paris successes, placed him in the front rank of male 
singers. Mr. Bispham comes to America especially for the 
Worcester Festival, returning in season for the Birmingham 
Festival. His appearances at the Covent Garden opera 
this summer have again won him unanimous praise, and 
the managers have already many assurances of the public's 
appreciation of this engagement. 
Mr. Rafael Joseffy, the great pianist, will make his first 
appearance at these festivals in the Thursday afternoon 
concert. Mr. Joseffy’s re-entrée in New York with the 
Philharmonic Orchestra was one of the events of last sea- 
son, and his performances here are anticipated with the 
liveliest interest. 
Correspondence with other well-known artists is being 
carried on, and the best available for all the important 
works will be secured. 
With such an aggregation of talent it is believed that 
the fortieth festival will be fully equal to any in the 
history of the association. 
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F those very good people who continually in- 
dulge in weak diatribes against your correspondent for 
endeavoring to expose the bad condition of the Chicago 
Orchestra would first take the trouble to investigate the 
condition and actual existing facts, they would confer a 
favor and save much necessary time. 

They are also wasting my time in compelling me to read 
some most baseless charges, which are simply dictated by 
extreme partisanship. Now, in all cases that I recall my 
accusers have been women, and I am sure they would not 
wish to be considered old women. Yet what elsé can they 
be, since the people who principally support Mr. Theodore 
Thomas are the cronies of former years, and who are there- 
fore old fogies. He is, indeed, the epitome of old fogyism; 
he acknowledges it; he says he is too tired to listen to any 
music than that which he provides. Is it any wonder, 
then, that the orchestra is in a state of decadence? that 
Chicago still has to support an effete and worn-out organi- 
zation ? 

Does Mr. Thomas ever attend any musical entertain- 
ment? Does he ever encourage by his presence the young 
people? Did he ever attend the opera when his own or- 
chestra was conducted by Anton Seidl? Is it not a fact 
that, with such an uninterested leader, who plainly shows 
his whole motive is the financial one, that the Chicago 
Orchestra must fail? He keeps to the same old groove; he 
plays those compositions which he has known for years, be- 
cause they involve no study and no research. Why, if he 
has musical art and the welfare of musicians his primary 
consideration, does he not show actively that such is the 
case ? 

He needs the attrition, the friction which constant inter- 
communication aione can supply; he needs to observe what 
the younger conductors accomplish. No, Thomas never did 
and never will interest himself in aught but Thomas. The 
question arises, does he absent and disassociate himself 
from everything musical because he is unwilling to be dis- 
comfited by the obvious difference between his methods 
and those of the later and more cultured school? 


*# en 2# # 


Mr. William Armstrong’s lectures—Contemporary Music 
and Musicians in England and Unpublished Interviews with 
Great Musicians—will be given in America during the com- 
ing season and then he will once more go to London. Forthe 
English music lecture Mr. Fuller-Maitland, the critic of the 
London Times, gave Mr. Armstrong the benefit of his 
experience by devoting two days to the selection of the 
English songs and song writers. Not only Mr. Maitland 
but Sir Alexander Mackenzie took the greatest interest 
in Mr. Armstrong’s work, and at the conclusion of the 
lecture which he gave at the Royal Academy Sir Alexander 
said: ‘‘If the American composers are as grateful to you 
as we are, then you are well repaid for the splendid interest 
you have shown in their work." There are nu.abers of our 
American composers absolutely unknown in England, and 
it is certain that Mr. Armstrong deserves the gratitude of our 
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entire musical community in making them familiar to the | 
English people. One good result to be seen from the ex- 
periment is that in the London Musicat Courier will be 
commenced a series of articles on American composers. 
Now let Mr. Armstrong make the English known in Amer- 


1Ca. eee 


Mr. Emil Liebling has known no busier summer than 
the present. If you want to see him, makean appointment, 
for I assure you day in and day out finds him with pupils 
more than sufficient to occupy every hour. What do the 
chronic kickers infer from this? Bad times? Oh, no! 
The musical profession has suffered possibly, but the 
standard lights of Chicago have been kept hard at work all 
the year through. Mr. Liebling is the most widely known 
pianist and teacher here, and confidently says that the 
outlook for the local musician for next season is extremely 
promising. 


*“e *# * 


Mrs. Regina Watson has gone East for the remainder of 
the summer. Arrangements have been made for her to 
give her four lectures on Folk Song, French, Italian and 
Russian Music, in Chickering Hall, Boston, and Chickering 
Hall, New York. I shall have considerable more detail to 
give about these unique recitals in a future letter. 

J. H. Kowalski is receiving the congratulations of his 
friends upon the imminent return of Mrs. Kowalski. This 
most popular singing teacher is one of the few men who 
properly appreciates a wife, and therefore it is understood 
how much sympathy was extended to him when Mrs. Ko- 
walski was absolutely compelled to go to the California 
Coast. The latest report is very welcome—that she has 
completely recovered from what threatened to be a most 
serious lung tronble. Meanwhile the ever-genial and 
kindly J. H. Kowalski himself has been extending his 
teaching class and at Janesville recently the following no- 
tice appeared in the Daz/y Recorder of that town: 





Melody fairly flooded every nook and corner in the Congregational 
Church last evening as the chorus of fifty-eight voices lent its power 
to the opening number of the program, which had been prepared by 
the First Congregational Church choir, under the direction of Prof. 
J. H. Kowalski, of Chicago 

The Congregational choir was assisted by the Christ Church choir 


and the Chicago Ladies’ Trio, and the concert which resulted was 
very fine and a perfect delight to all who heard it. About 400 
musical people composed an audience that was a compliment to the 
artists on the program 
expressions of pleasure over each number, and it was very evident 
that the concert gave the best of satisfacticn 

Professor Kowalski showed excellent judgment in his selection of 


The audience was very generous in its 


an opening number, for Nentwick’s Spring Waltz Song gave excel- 
lent opportunity for showing the almost perfect training of the 
large chorus. The fine execution of this beautiful selection was 
thoroughly appreciated. Indeed, the 
particularly interesting to Janesville people, and each of their four 
numbers was a treat to the admiring friends of the singers. 

Professor Kowalski is certainly a marvel as a musical director, a 
fact which everyone appreciated when they saw the result of his 
brief labors with this chorus 

Of the work of the Chicago Ladies’ Trio there can be nothing but 
words of praise. Miss Ethel Childs, the soprano, has a phenomenal | 
voice of great range Her voice is | 
perfectly under her control; the execution of her songs is marvelous: 
and one can only wonder at what she accomplishes with her voice. 
Her solo received an encore, but she refused to respond beyond 
bowing her thanks 

Miss Cora Sinzich has a powerful mezzo soprano voice, which is 
full of melody, and her work was delightful. Her solo was received 
with a storm of applause, and the encore she sang was one of the 
daintiest selections on the program 

But the favorite of all was Mrs. Marie Simpson, the contralto 
singer. Her voice is rich, powerful and expressive, and her solos 
were among the finest gems of the evening. She also responded to 
an encore. 

It is in trio selections that the voices of these ladies show to the 
best advantage. Each is wonderful in its way and each adds to the 
beauty of the others in their work together, bringing out the fine 
points and blending them in grand and perfect harmony. The trio 
was the finest selection of the evening and the ladies were forced to 
repeat a portion of it. 

Professor Kowalski played the piano accompaniments for the solos, 
the duet and the trio, and Mrs. F. F. Lewis played the accompani- 
ments for the choruses. The Inflammatus was greatly enhanced by 
both piano and organ accompaniment, Professor Kowalski presiding 
at the piano and Mrs. Lewis at the organ. 

The Gloria was sung to organ accompaniment, but for the rest of 
the program the piano alone was used 


horus selections were 


Her high notes were wonderful. 


When mentioning two of our leading baritones I inad- 
vertently omitted the name of Mr. Bicknell Young. This 
was about as bad an omission as could occur, because if 
there is a singer who is intensely popular and thoroughly 
well liked it is Mr. Bicknell Young. He is of the conscien- 
tious order, and works for art before gain. In one partic- 
ular both Mr. Young and his wife are rarities; besides being 
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| with flowers 
| beautiful and typical Vienese waltz by Madame Weiss, who is a na- 


executants, they are solid musicians, and flimflams find no 


| place with them. They are some of the most excellent 


musical stock in trade that Chicago possesses, and have in 


| consequence a large following. Their musicianship was ad- 


mirably displayed in the lecture recitals which Mr. and Mrs. 
Young gave last year, and tor this year they announce as 
additions to his song lectures, so favorably received last 
season, two subjects, viz., Ballads and Ballad Singers, 
Ancient and Modern, to be vocally illustrated with exam- 
ples from the music of many nations ; also Oratorio, Its 
Origin and Development, which. with the lecture upon 


demand by musical societies both in and out of town. 

The material for Mr. Young’s lectures is always selected 
with the most painstaking care by himself and Mrs. Young, 
and the vocal examples are not only given with great 
beanty of tone and phrasing, but have the advantage of 
the most skillful and sympathetic accompaniment by Mrs. 


Young, so that the manner in which these two artists unite | 


as singer and accompanist is matter of general remark. If 
they shal) succeed in illustrating the two new subjects with 
as many rare vocal examples as were heard in the lecture 
upon Opera, they will indeed have a most unique and enter- 
taining group of lectures. 

The educational advantages ts be obtained are decidedly 
appreciable, and the musical people in Chicago have not 
been slow to understand this, as last year Mr. and Mrs. 
Young were well content with the notice the lectures 
gained. Naturally the provincial towns have followed in 
the wake of Chicago, and several lectures are arranged 
through Illinois during the next few months. 

A recital was given by Miss Helen Merci Schuster, of 
Cincinnati, on Wednesday in Kimball Hall. The fair dra- 
matic reader made many friends in this city, where she re- 
sided for several years, and many were glad to have the 
opportunity of meeting her again. Miss Schuster had the 
valued assistance of Mr. Thomas Taylor Drill and of his 
pupil, Miss Antoinette Maguire. The success which has 
attended Mr. Drill in all his undertakings since his arrival 
in this city would be astonishing were it not so well de- 
served. His summer class has been beyond his anticipa- 
tion. The recital which was given under his auspices on 
Wednesday was extraordinarily well attended, and this 
when the heat was positively unbearable. 

Mme. Anna Weiss, the pianist, has been playing at the 
open air concerts at the Bismarck Gardens, at which there 
is quite a good orchestra. The Saturday evening Herald 
says of the performance 

Her rendering of the two last movements of Mendelssohn's D 
minor concerto, splendidly by the full 


aroused great enthusiasm, and the gifted artist was loaded down 
Another number on the program, Love's Devotion, a 


accom panied orchestra, 


tive of Vienna, won much admiration. The orchestration has been 


| very artistically managed by Mr. Carl Bunge, the leader of the 


| orchestra 


The Josef Vilim Trio played some excellent selections of 
chamber music before the normal class of the American 
Conservatory on Monday, the 26th. Miss Mabel Goodwin, 
an accomplished singer and pupil of Mr. Karleton Hackett, 
furnished the vocal numbers. 

At the last recital of the series Thursday Miss 
Helen Page Smith played with Mr. Adolf Weidig a Grieg 
violin sonata and some piano numbers most satisfac- 
torily. A young boy of ten, Master Tommy Purcell, 
recited with a degree of intelligence that fairly astonished 
the audience. He is a most remarkably talented child. 
Young Purcell is also studying the violin, which he plays 
very well, his teacher being Mr. Adolf Weidig. 

Mr. Noyes B. Miner, known as one of the best vocal 
teachers in the city, and who has been connected with the 
American Conservatory for several years, has fully recov- 
ered from a protracted illness, and has resumed his 


last 


teaching. 

Miss Margaret Cameron after a season of ardous teach- 
ing is away, but will return September 1. 

Mrs. Luella Clark Emery has shown by her tactful 
manner and excellent accompaniment that she can claim 
the attention of musical people. The Spirit Lake Herald 
lately noticed her work in the following manner: 


Mrs. Juuella Clark Emery, of Chicago, who has been our accom- 
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panist since the first assembly, is coming again. She is a most 
accomplished pianist and the aid and comfort of all who are 
associated with her in musical work. In every musical emergency 
she knows just what todo and how to doit. From the opening to 
the closing hour Mrs. Emery is the unfaltering friend of every 
musical interest, and her rare skill and helpfulness are appreciated 
by the management and all Chautauqua supporters. 

This morning a statement was made in a leading daily 
paper that Miss Augusta Cottlow is the ablest musician 
America has yet produced. This girl, aged nineteen and a 
half years, of whom your Berlin correspondent has fre- 
quently make kindly mention, even to the extent of cabling 





Opera already so successful, will, no doubt, be in great | the news of her success, is soon to return to her native 


country and support, to rank with our great American artists. 
Heaven forefend! Can't her friends see that they are but 
injuring this girl and her prospects when such an abso- 
lutely ridiculous story is propagated. 

What will Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler and William H. 
Sherwood think when they read that they are not in the 
race with Gussie Cottlow? The statement is more than 
absurd, America has wany pianist-composers of in- 
ternational reputation, and here we read that she is the 
ablest that America ever produced. Who can make so 


sweeping an assertion? Then what about our own 


local people? We have fine artists in Chicago of the 
| younger school, but these are artists in every sense of the 


word; to mention two who possibly have accomplished 
more than the others certainly in the matter of composi- 
tion—Arne Oldberg and Walter Spry. In the same notice 
of Miss Cottlow it is said that Busoni, when asked by Miss 
Cottlow for the amount of his charges, replied: ‘‘ Gussie, 
there can be no talk of business between artists. You are 
an artist. Your music delights me. If I can be of any 
help to you in your career I shall do all in my power for 
you. You may take my aid as a courtesy from an older 
artist to a younger one.” 

It is probable when the girls who are gifted with com- 
posing instincts or are fired with pianistic ambition read 
that such advantages are obtainable gratis that America 
will suffer depopulation. A general exodus is a foregone 
conclusion, and then what will our native teachers teach ? 

The question I ask: // Miss Cottlow had been the ablest 
musician America has produced, would not your Mr. Otto 
Floersheim have discovered it in advance of everyone else ? 
I am not disparaging the young pianist. She played fairly 
well when she lived in Chicago, but she was not a Zeisler 
by any means, and I claim it takes more than two years of 
European instruction to evolve the finished artist from a 


mere stucient. 
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The method of Leschetizky may not be to everyone's 
taste, but no one who heard Miss Durno would deny that 
with good material some excellent results can be obtained 
from the much talked of Viennese. Miss Jeannette Durno 
lately returned from Europe after three years’ study, and 
played for a few of us at the American Conservatory 
This girl has a fine career if she continues to advance by 
herself instead of retrograding like so many of our own 
good players. She formerly studied with Mr. Hattstaedt, 
and I was informed by a musician, whose opinion is almost 
infallible, that she considered Miss Durno three years ago 
the most talented girl in Chicago. Now with the artistic 
environment that a foreign musical city supplies, it is only 
reasonable to suppose that she, Nettie Durno, has profited 
She is a player of genuine art, has intelli- 
gence and imagination. She possesses beauty of tone and 
much grace of expression. Give Miss Durno a few years 
and it will not be surprising if she is placed among the 
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UR vocal and instrumental teachers, as well as 
our conservatories, must aim at higher stand- 

ards henceforward. If our own home talent is not 
able to advance the pupil as satisfactorily as some 
suppose, foreign instructors must be brought here, 
but every opportunity should be given to the best 


better income for teachers will produce better 
teachers. 


IMES are dull indeed when the Hera/d prints 
nearly a column of gossip about the impending 
divorce suit of Organist Henry Riley Fuller. Of 
what earthly interest is it whether Mr. Fuller’s wife 
does n t fancy his conduct. Names of private in- 
dividuals should not be so recklessly exploited by 
the papers. We do not believe in it, and that’s the 
reason why we do not care to print Mr. Fuller's 
name. We understand that he is organist of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church of the Holy Redeemer, 
Park avenue and Eighty-second street. 


OWADAYS when a singer wishes to attract 
notice to her waning powers she is attacked by 
mortal illness, develops impossible cancers or is 
invited to sing before the Queen. If the latter she 
is usually rewarded with a pearl pin, or perhaps an 
India shawl and a cabled notice to thiscountry. The 
Queen was an ardent admirer of Mendelssohn, and is 
said to read Marie Corelli. Her judgment in musical 
and literary matters is of course unimpeachable. 
So, young ladies, pluck up courage, pack your lug- 
gage and hie to London town, sing for Victoria and 
return a great artist, for your name will be spread to 
the four corners of the globe. Why, it beats Klon- 
diking! 


HE New York World deserves much credit for its 
continued crusade against street noises of all 
description. Naturally persons who practice on in- 
struments come in for their share of abuse. Pianists, 
violinists, cornetists and singers are very trying to 
the nerves in flat houses. Here isa timely sugges- 
tion, printed last week in the newspaper named: 


DOWN WITH THE NOISE MAKERS. 





Tue Notsevess PIAno. 





To the Editor of the World: 

Under the heading Down with the Noise Makers! in the morn- 
ing edition of the World to-day “ Victim ” complains of the undue 
practicing on pianos. Being of a philanthropic turn of mind I would 
advise him to suggest to his piano practicing neighbors the advisa- 
bility of using a toneless piano for practicing. This instrument is 
now being used by many of the piano players of this and other coun- 
tries. In many cities on the Continent piano playing is restricted and 
only permitted between the hours of 9 A. M. and 10 P.M. Conse- 
quently the practice instrument is much used. 

BROOKLYN, July 23. THE GOOD SAMARITAN. 


The toneless piano referred to is, of course, the Vir- 
gil practice clavier. Violins can be purchased for 
practicing purposes, even the cornet can be trans- 
formed into a cooing instrument. As for the singers 
there is no necessity of their singing loud or long. 
Rafael Joseffy always practices with the top of his 
piano closed, only playing forte at intervals. We 
know of some pianists who delight in opening the 
piano to its fullest extent, pounding everything 
Sortissimo, with doors and windows thrown wide open. 
Such noise makers should play on the roof for the 
benefit of the world and with an axe. It would be 


more effective. 


E are indebted to the New York Sum for the 
following news elaborated with the usual Sun 
polish : 
There have been so many schemes devised to provide n social 
substitute for the regular opera season at the Metropolitan that New 
York is not likely to suffer from any lack of the characteristics 
which the opera has always given to the society year. The vall- 
room of the new Astoria Hotel has been selected as the scene of the 
most promising plan which has been undertaken in a way that 
practically assures the exclusiveness necessary to the succéss of 
such a scheme. The Society of Musical Arts is the rather high- 
falutin title which has been assumed ‘by a group of New Yorkers 
who are interested in the season, and the little club contains several 
names that were to be noticed as conspicuous in the lists of the 
Jamented Vaudeville Club. But the really important element of 
artistic side of the enterprise depends chiefly, of course, on the man- 
agers in charge of the programs, and they have revealed a plan of 
campaign which looks at this distance highly promising. 
The ballroom of the new hotel will be a particularly beautiful and 
sumptuous place, and a better background for the sort of audiences 
that are expected could scarcely have been foupd. The entertain- 
ments are to begin at half past 9 and continue until 11 o’elock. There 
will always bea one-act play or an operetta,some high-class vocal 


teachers, and their tuition should be advanced. A | 


ville, so long as it can be made to conform to the atmosphere of this 
series of performances. There are two pantomimes already selected, 
one The Statue of the Commander, based on the story of Don Juan, 
which was very successfully given in Paris, and another, still un- 
acted, composed by Aimé Lachaume. Herman Bemberg, who has 
been quite conspicuous during the last London season, in which he 
frequently accompanied Madame Melba on the piano at private con- 
certs, will probably come to this country next winter with the 
singer, and while here he has promised to conduct at one of the club’s 
entertainments a performance of his one act opera Le Baiser du 
Suzon. This was his first opera to be performed, and it was sung 
first at the Opéra Comique in Paris about nine years ago. 

Another ambitious effort of the club will be the performance of a 
ballet by Cecile Chaminade, when she will personally conduct the 
orchestra, and an oratorio, also the work of this woman composer, 
will be given. Pailleron’s new proverb play in three parts, Mieux 
Vaut Douceur que Violence, ought to be a performance especially 
adapted to such an undertaking. There are other operettas 
announced, as well as Spanish dances and musical interludes. The 
audiences will be limited to members, and it looks as though a 
better scheme of entertainment for this particular field could not 
have been desired. Ruben & Andrews are the impresarios to whose 
care the entertainments will be intrusted. 


What a pretentious title, ‘‘ The Society of Musical 
Artists”! but why not the ‘Society of Foreign 
Musical Artists,”’ or the ‘‘ Foreign Society of Musical 
Artists” ? Either of those titles would be preferable, 
for there is not an American work or an American 
musician, as much as referred to, although Ameri- 
can money will certainly be required to float these 
musical artists. And Bemberg, the composer of that 
operatic failure, Elaine, forced upon us by the friend- 
ship of Melba and Reszké, for this commonplace 
writer and musical plagiarist. Bemberg is coming 
over, too, toenhance the value of the performances of 
the ‘‘ Society of Foreign Foreigners.” What a lament- 
able thing it is that we are a nation that can appre- 
ciate music, but that no one exists here to compose 
or participate in music to be heard under the 
auspices of the ‘ Foreign Society of Foreign For- 

gos 


eigners! 


A NATION OF CHUMPS. 
$40 To $9,000. 


(From Le Figaro.) 


As we announced yesterday, Mile. Cléo de Mérode is about to leave 
us. Life in Paris had become impossible for her. In spite of prodi- 
gies of economy, and though aided by the prudent advice of her 


mother, she could no longer manage to make both ends meet. On 
the 200 francs a month which the Opéra gives her she had to keepa 
carriage and horses,a little palace, an open table for her friends, 
and to be from head to foot one of the most elegant little dolls in 
Paris. Two hundred francs is not much for all that, and under such 
circumstances even a ballet dancer hardly knows on which foot to 
hop. 


Or, rather, she does; she knows it only too well, and more than one 
in similar cases has gone to the bad. In the dressing room of the 
ballet names of persons are mentioned whose misconduct seems, 
unfortunately, to be undeniable, and whose antics are not entirely 
choregraphic. We should praise all the more those who, like Mlle 
Cléo de Mérode, try to live exclusively by their labors, and ask of 
art alone the requisites for existence 

Our amiable dancer will receive in America 45,000 frs. a month. 
With a little care, therefore, she and her mother will be able to live 
very respectably. In Paris that would not have been possible for 
them ; talent is, indeed, appreviated here as much as it is in America, 
but it is not so well rewarded. Mile. Cléo de Mérode is held in high 
esteem at the Opéra, but several years would have passed before she 
received 45,000 frs.a month. What was shetodo? Was she to slide 
into the downward path like her young companions? Mlle. Cléo de 
Mérode, who, luckily for her, still has her mother by her side, re- 
fused to do this, and very bravely is going to start for America 
We must congratulate her. In Paris,in the long run, she might have 
fallen ! 

With due French courtesy the Paris /igaro refrains 
from deliberating upon the vast difference of artistic 
taste between a nation that pays $9,000 a month to 
see a light opera attache and the nation that pays 
the same person $40 a month. The Paris paper does 
not gauge her value from the financial rule of that 
town, and hence cannot gauge our estimate from 
our figure, but the fact remains that we never yet 
have even seen the woman, and without giving her 
a chance to reach a proper figure, such, for instance, 
as Jean de Reszké or Melba or Calvé received here, 
we limit her to 225 times more money a month than 
Paris gave her. 

The delicacy of French sentiment verges upon 
sentimentality, when, in view of such proceedings, 
the Paris Figaro does not denounce us as a nation of 
chumps, for that is just what we are in all these 
instances. We pay this man de Reszké and his 
brother about $300,000 to $400,000 a season, and both 
of them cannot make $25,000 a season in Europe. 
The boom of the daily paper is maintained by them 
through those monstrous sums paid them, and our 
whole American musical scheme goes to the demni- 
tion bow-wows. Mr. Damrosch has engaged a whole 
aggregation of cheap foreigners for next season, 
sandwiching them in between Melba and a few high- 
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or instrumental music, and possibly some of the prevailing vaude- 


priced artists, and once more the effort will be made 
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to ‘‘educate” us on the foreign basis by undermining | Duse was acclaimed the greatest dramatic artist of 


all our native hopes and efforts. Oh, but we have | her generation, and this before her London, Paris, 
forgotten; the Americans can sing in the Damrosch | or for that matter, even her New York success. 
Oratorio Chorus, or the Frank Damrosch Free Cooper| We pride ourselves on being quick to sense new 
Union Central Park People’s Chorus. Certainly. | talent. As for Tamagno’s Parisian success the 
Those engagements are good enough for Americans. | less said the better. That fickle city by no means 
sets the critical pace, and as far as opera is concerned 
ahi ‘ " Bis Ore, é 
BARTH AGAIN. ne a half century nents “ye ¥ 1 as -~ some 
: . course it is gratifying to know Victoria decorate 
N occasiona’ correspondent, Mrs. C. N. B., writes . Cae | " , 
, , Tosti—whose celebrated Good Bye is boldly cr bbed 
us: ‘‘ Thanks very much for taking notice of my , bon wil : . , 
: ; : from one of Rubinstein’s Kamenoi Ostrow—but 
little letter; it was written because I am very devoted ss 7 
‘eae ; ; . after all his is a fifteenth rate talent. Masini we 
to the word ‘justice,’ and strictly believe in the old 


adage: ‘Honor to those,’ &c. I deem it would be ; : 
- : , De Lucia, unless he has greatly improved, must 
very enlightening to the public at large to name and ir , 
now be a very indifferent singer. As an actor he 
speak of all professors and teachers who are at the ‘ : : | 
: ..| ranks high. The cold fact in the matter is that with 
head of the profession, and who can do as well, if . a : 
the exception of Verdi Italy has no real, first-class 
not better than any teacher abroad, none excepted. , , te BT 

; , ; F musical genius. Perhaps Boito’s Nerone, may prove 
Your correspondent, in defending Miss Heineberg, . san : 5 

‘ to be a masterpiece, but will it ever see the light? 
makes herself very ludicrous when she says: ‘ Mel- 
low singing, quality of tone, is the thing that the eer eth 
home pupil has failed to cultivate." Probably she GRAU TALKS, 
knows nothing about Mason’s Touch and Technic; 1 tapi the announcement had been made that 
if she did she would not have ventured to make such Maurice Grau had been re-engaged at Covent 
a remark, for this method, when intelligently studied. | Garden as manager ($1,500 a season salary), the Pa// 
can bring forth nothing else. Mall Gazette interviewed him, and he is said to have 

This letter is apropos of the Barth controversy | said the following, making no allusion whatever to 
which started a month ago in these columns. We | the commission system or the offer he has made to 
, ‘ t+ <« » 66 Se. " x 
believe that not alone the professors and teachers pay some of the old debts. We suppose that there 
who are at the head of the profession should be | will be an interview on these interesting subjects 
praised for good work. We believe that there is a | jater on. 
large majority of good teachers who are seldom heard ' 

f wl doi splendid f dati 3 { 4 To manage two theatres is nothing to be proud of; some American 
of who are doing spiendl oundational work. This managers run as many as forty at a time, and I myself have had 
‘*submerged tenth” builds up a pupil until it is time | more that once half a dozen very big enterprises on my hands simul- 
for the absurd European trip, and then the five or taneously. For years past my theatrical budget stood at £40,000 per 
Z > : a month, and I believe I held the record for expenditure and profits: 
seven years of preliminary work are lightly passed | ana, well—I had big losses as well. Never in opera, however, and it 
over and the pupil returns duly ticketed as having is to opera exclusively I mean to devote myself for the future. I 
ce El : % oe Aor 5 will make an exception in favor of a Sarah Bernhardt American 
received his or her musical education from Lesche- tour, but the eventuality rests more with the great actress, of course. 
tizky, or Barth, or Bundelcund, nocredit being given | Nine months of opera every year will, however, be quite sufficient 
to the modest, conscientious teacher who has | °ccupstion for me. 


le 1 and i th sical edifi I mean to devote this winter's leisure to devising an American 
planned and exec uted the musical edifice. Are WE, | season of proportions not yet attempted. No, I am not going this 
after all, a nation of musical snobs? 


have never heard. 


year to the States—at least not as an impresario—and this for the 
simple reason that M. Jean de Reszké has decided to sing only in 
Europe this year. I do not wish to imply that I am a partisan of a 
system which bases the prospects of an operatic season on one 


MODERN MUSICAL ITALY. single attraction, nor is there any need for me to weigh and measure 


E received the following letter for publica- the respective merits of various artists by any given standard. | 
believe simply in the eloquence of figures, and if you care to glance 


tion at my books you will understand what I mean. The American 

PIAZZA CASTELLO, MILAN, July 7, 1807 opera houses contain more money; they are more capacious, and 

Editors The Musical Courter some of the seats are more expensive than here. Opera is an article 

In THE MUSICAL COU: IER June 23, I read that the young musical | de luxe, and what with the exigencies on both sides of the footlights 
Italy does not make enough progress in music, that the composers | and the dig risks, I think the prices for seats too cheap yet. 

are few, the new operas rare and of a little importance and without In the United States opera is not an article de 


success. You are truly badly informed, because Youny Italy pro- - fi 
duces every year more than twenty new operas, several of them luxe, but an article de bankruptcy, and the :rices 
having a triumphant success. In only one year four especially have | are entirely too cheap, Mr. Grau; you are exactly 
been very successful—Andrea Chenier, by Giordano; Bohéme, by : ‘ vi ais , ; hd 7 
Puscial; Bethase, by Lecencsvatie, end Masusen, by Pieridie. These right in that opinion. You know, if you could put 
operas have already been translated into several languages and have | the prices still higher by getting the artists to assist 
been performed with an immense success in England, Germany, you to drive their prices still higher your commis- 
Austria and Prussia. The Italian opera composers, the Italian | ~. ° . . 

singers and the Italian dramatic artists will always te ch the way of sions would be still higher, and you could get rid 
the success to all artists and composers of the world. For example | of such encumbrances as John Schoeffel and others 
(about dramatic and vocal artists) the triumph of Duse, Flavio Ando still quicker, and make money still faster and get 
and Tamagno in Paris, the triumph of the actor Faccorse in Ger- 
many and Austria, all these artists playing and singing in their 
native tongue! What do you think of the great event which oc- 


settlements still easier. 

You have had lots of enterprises in your hands si- 
curred for the first time at the Grand Opéra House 1n Paris, one 1 3] loth rise in A ae but wh J 
opera given in Italian—with Tamagno as Ofed//o—obliging all the muitaneously and otherwise in America, P ut waere are 
French artists to sing in Italian with him? they now? You never lost any money in opera, you 

What do you think of the special night that Duse has accepted to say, and yet as late as 1884, after one of those suc- 
give for the French artists, after having been required to do so by . line” ‘ lites m at 
the famous critic Sarcey, and of the immense triumph she had? cessful foreign seasons with Nilsson and Campanini, 

What do you think of the ballad composer, Signor Tosti, honored | and nothing but foreigners, Mr. Abbey had to go be- 

< -corate oh a pat y by ¢ Victori . 
and decorated in such @ great way by Queen Victoria. Among | fore the public as a beggar and ask for a benefit. 
all composers and artists now in London, Sullivan alone has been . 
honored as Tosti We have just observed a short comment on these 

What do you think of the triumph in the two worlds of Masini and | henefit performances which might be reprinted here, 
Respectfully yours, VITTORIO CARPI. . ¢ " : 

particularly as the late Abbey & Grau concerns fre- 

We have not the slightest protest to enter against | quently indulged in them; they are so full of the 
Signor Carpi's letter. Young Italy, thanks to the in- | true spirit of American philanthropy and generosity, 
fluence of Wagner, Ponchielli, Verdi, and last, but | commingled with a little inside manipulation and 
not least, Arrigo Boito, has been working nobly in| the mathematical instinct that manifests itself in 
the cause, even if results are not always commen-| addition, division and silence: 
surate with the outlay of labor. There is much The benefit abuse has grown to such proportions that nothing short 
dramatic talent in the country, much of it ill- | of a few exposés will stop it. The public is seldom let into the secret 
schooled, ill-controlled. Mascagni, for example, has of these affairs, though there is an occasional muttering concerning 


De Lucia? 
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. : P . 4 the scandal that inevitably surroundsthem. Last spring a manager 
done nothing since Cavalleria Rusticana, its suc- devised a scheme to pacify some of his creditors and sprung a 
cess seeming to have paralyzed his after efforts, or | “benesit” that for — tPA 8 wens aha a 
7 : » ones’ Ganites ever attempted here. After the performance was over the box office 
else his mine of melody a easily worked out. was kt rye the sheriff, but to no avail—the operators had divided 
Andrea Chenier we have had here, and excellently | the spoils and made themselves scarce. The public was asked to 
sung by the Mapleson Company last fall. The work attend on the ground of charity, though the beneficiary had less 
: . . . claim to the generosity of the people than any other man in the 
is mediocre, despite some fire of utterance and vigor | «) .otrical business. 
of execution. Leoncavallo has written interesting | In general these deals are planned thus wise: Mr. Sharpe, dis- 
music, and of Puccini we know nothing except by | gusted with the financial outlook, must needs recoup his exchequer 
. es P <m- . and proposesito numerous performers that a benefit be advertised ; 
hearsay. His musicianship, however, is indisputable. one good star—whose name it is argued will attract a good house 
If Signor Carpi could consult the back files of THE | is approached and asked if a percentage of the receipts will seal his 
MUSICAL COURIER he would be surprised to find the lips and quiet his concience ; other specialties are secured for $10, 
: ‘ mr . $15 or whatever sum is -necessary, all the singers and actors pro- | 
strong interest displayed in Young Italy, also that | claimed benefactors and ticket purchasers are asked to recognize | 








their kindness in substantial manner. The benefit given, a small 
portion of the receipts is turned over to the charity, and the pro- 
motor parcels out the booty among his colleagues. . Frequently 
reports are not made by the treasurers of the benefits, and the 
charity never hears from the men who have rromised such alluring 
rewards. 

Another notable feature of benefits is the disgraceful and lying 
methods of the fellows who manage them. They advertise players 
who have never even been asked to appear and put the names on 
the bills that ought not to be there. Occasionally an actor wi!l say 
his name can be used, though he has a distinct understanding that he 
will not be expected to play. 


What the creditors of the Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau, 
Limited, should do is to demand a rigid examination 
of the books and a rigid cross-examination of all 
those who were engaged by that company,'so that 
the people may learn exactly how much money was 
received, how much was paid legitimately and how 
much was stolen, for, no doubt, there were various 
underhand steals and the heads of the late corpora- 
tion should be the first to come forward and aid in 
the exposure, not only for their own sakes but for 
the sake of decency. 

It will be seen that Grau admits that American 
opera houses contain more money than do those of 
Europe. This is well known and has always been 
stated by us; but how, then, about Jean de Reszké’s 
claim that he receives as much salary in the principal 
cities of Europe as he does her.? The fact is that 
the average total receipts in European opera houses 
are not as large as de Reszké’s salary here is. Oh, 
how Jean can lie when he feels like it! But we all 
forgive him—or nearly all—because he is such a con- 
summate artist in all he does. 


“DR” PALMER PROTESTS. 
CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y., July 24, 1807. 
Editors The Musical Courier 

I am informed that some days ago several of my good musical 
friends sent a letter to THE COURIER in which they objected to a 
reference in a recent issue of your paper to me and to the title which 
has been twice conferred upon me. I am also informed that their 
letter is to be published with comments reprobative of the title and 
critical of those who have accepted and used it. I desire to place on 
record my own views concerning this matter, and therefore ask you 
to publish this letter with the one which my friends in their kindness 
have sent you 

The degree was given to me unsolicited, by the highly educated 
faculties of two universities, in the spirit of justice rather than asa 
compliment, and common courtesy dictated that I should receive it 
in the spirit in which it was given. I have received a multitude of 
tokens of esteem from individuals and organizations, and have never 
felt called upon to refuse to accept them or to keep the fact of such 
acceptance hidden. The using of a degree does not necessarily make 
one small, nor does the refusal to use it make one great. I do not 
base any claim to musicianship on the title, but I accept it as a token 
of the appreciation of services rendered to the cause of musical 
education during a period of many yearsof sincere study and honest 
work. 

The mao who can maintain a leading position in music, vocal or 
instrumental. and draw to him and hold people by the thousand 
during more than forty years, has gifts which are vastly more valu- 
able than the gift of a degree and of much rarer possession. 

I wish to stand or fall in the estimation of my countrymen solely 
on the merit of my work. The success of my theoretical and scien- 
tific books, which have been indorsed by the best musicians and 
used by the ablest teachers in our country, should stand for some- 
thing beyond a degree. My work, always open to inspection, is 
what I desire to be judged by. Along with others who have the 
best interests of America and American musicians at heart, I am 
glad that you are using the influence of your great paper in such a 
noble cause 

I wish here to thank my friends at Chautauqua for their kindness 
and loyalty,and also for their aid in carrying forward the great 
work of popular musical education, for which Chautauqua stands 
fearless before the world. I am sincerely but hastily, 

Yours, &c., H. R. PALMER 


F' )R the very reason that Mr. Palmer knows of the 

disrepute into which the title of musical doctor 
has fallen should he be all the more anxious to dis- 
card it as being petty and unworthy. If he wishes 
to ‘‘stand and fall” on the merits of his work, why 
then the masquerading under a title that every mu- 
sician of influence here and abroad smiles at? If 
Mr. Palmer ‘does not base any claim to musician- 
ship, or the title,” why use it? If he is not a 
musician he most certainly has no claim to it. If he 
is a musician, with an intellect above meretricious 
display and cheap advertisement, why then he will 
see the absurdity of the title. What is a musical 
doctor, anyhow? Plain ‘‘ musician” was title good 
enough for Beethoven and several other fairly well- 
known composers. Shelve the ** Doctor,” Mr. Palmer! 


Regnar Kidde at Cooperstown.—Mr. Kidde sang at the 
second Hotel Fenimore musicale, and the Repudl/ican had 
this to say 

Mr. Kidde has a voice of much power and capable of most express- 
ive use and this, united with a pleasant manner and clear enun- 
ciation, makes his singing highly enjoyable He was enthusiastically 
applauded, especially after Albert Ross Parsons’ beautiful The 
Night Has a Thousand Eyes. When Mr. Kidde returned to Richfield 
Springs, where he had been singing, he found all his effects burned 
in the Spring House Fire. Mr. Proctor, however, generously reim- 
bursed him for his loss. 
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THE BRAHMS PIANO Music. 
VI. 

OTHING is more fatal to individual criticism 
than ready-made admiration. I beseech of 
you, if you are interested in appreciating the 
Brahms piano music not to rely on the ideas of 
others. Remember that Brahms is many-sided, that 
only to the elect few is given the faculty of enjoy- 
ing his work from all points of view, yet each stu- 
dent may sense some of the strange and beautiful in 
this new music. Culture, above all the personal 
equation, plays an important part in the attitude in 
which you face the composer. Study him therefore, 

at first hand and discover his worth for yourself. 


* 
. * 


Op. 116 is made up of two books of small pieces 
called Fantaisien and divided into capriccios and in- 
termezzi, seven in ail. A bold, restless capriccio, a 
presto in D minor, begins the set. Here is the later 
Brahms with a vengeance. Cross accents, harmonic 
cross-relations, and what Hadow calls organic unity 
in the emotional aspect with organic diversity in the 
choice of keys. Very daring, very difficult is this 
energetic composition. Inthe seventeenth bar we 
find the Hungarian creeping in in the characteristic 
Brahms style, but it only peeps at you for a few bars 
and is lost in the hurly-burly of mixed rhythms and 
tonalities: The entire character of the piece is 
resolute, vigorous and powerful. It is finely devel- 
oped both in the emotional and intellectual aspects. 

The intermezzo in A minor which follows is lovely. 
It is in its native simplicity almost as noteworthy as 
the introduction to the Chopin Ballade in F major— 
A minor. Its sweet melancholy has the resigned 
quality that Maeterlinck speaks of when describ- 
ing an old man who sits serenely in his chair and 
listens to the spiritual messages in the air; sits 
humbly, peacefully, with sweetly folded hands, and 
waits—waits for what? The tranquillity of this 
nocturne is unbroken even in the second part, where 
a whispering figure in the treble enlaces the theme. 
It is another of those vaporish mysteries, those 
shadowy forms seen at dusk near the gray, thin 
edges of forests. Whether from caprice or logic 
Brahms makes a chromatic detour of an entire line 
before the coda. It is as interesting as it is unusual. 
This intermezzo is for pure, pious souls, and it is not 
very young music. 


* 
* - 


Of different calibre is the capriccio in G minor. 
No. 3 of the set. Passionate, agitated and in- 
tensely moving is the first theme, and the second 
in E flat major recalls to Mr. Fuller-Maitland the 
style of the early piano sonatas. But there is freer 
modulation and more economy of material. Brahms 
was not a young man when he wrote this opus, yet 
for the most part it is astonishingly youthful and 
elastic. There is fire and caprice in this composition 
that make it extremely effective for the concert stage. 


* 
* * 


More remote, but exquisitely tender and intimate, 
is the intermezzo which begins the second book of 
op. 116. It is my favorite number, and its caressing 
accents set you dreaming. In the entire range of 
piano literature I cannot recall a more individual and 
more beautiful piece of music, and I am fully con- 
scious that 1 am writing these words and all they 
implicate. 

Solemnly the triolen is sung in the bass, but the 
treble phrase that follows is purely feminine and 
questioning. Soslender are the outlines of this piece 
that they seem to wave and weave in the air. The 
pianissimi are almost too spiritual to translate into 
tone; and yet throughout, despite the stillness of the 


music, its rich quiet, there is no hint of the sensuous. 
The luxuriance of color is purely of the spirit—the 
spirit that broods over the mystery and beauty of 
life. Brahms’ music is never sexless; but at times he 
seems to withdraw from the dust, the flesh-pots and 
the noise of life, and erects in his heart a temple 
wherein may be worshipped Beauty. 

Of ineffable, haunting beauty is this intermezzo; 
and itis worth a wilderness of sonatas and loudly 
trumpeted rhapsodies by men acclaimed of great 
teputation. The ending is benignant. 


. 
* 


The next intermezzo, in E minor, is. I confess, too 
gnomic for me. It is marked andante con grazia ed 
intimissimo sentimento. It is in six-eight time, and 
built on phrases of two notes. Intimate; yes, but 
the intimacy is all on the side of the composer, for 
you must long pursue this cryptic bit of writing before 
you begin to unravel its complicated meanings. The 
composition is extremely original, extremely poetic; 
more like a sigh, a half-uttered complaint of a 
melancholy soul. To play it you must first be a 
poet, then a pianist. 

The next intermezzo is really amenuet. Itis in E, 
and finely differentiated from its companions of the 
volume. 

A capriccio, also in D minor, closes this work. It 
is quite brilliant, and, oddly enough, contains a full- 
fledged bravura passage, in the nature of a cadenza, 
and after the most approved modern manner. It, 
too, would be extremely effective in concert. 


* 
* * 


Op. 117, three intermezzi, leads off with a deli- 
cious cradle song, which I cannot quite agree with 
Max Vogrich, as being fit to lull to slumber a royal 
babe. Indeed, the child rocked to sleep by Brahms 
is not so aristocratic nor so delicate as the infant of 
the Chopin berceuse, but it is just as precious, even 
if homelier. The character of the music is con- 
fessedly Scottish, and has for a motto Herder’s 
‘*Schlaf sanft, mein kind, schlaf sanft und schén!” 
The harmonies are thick, crowded, and the melody 
charmingly naive and childlike. One might reason- 
ably expect from Brahms the vision of some intel- 
lectual looking baby, its skull covered with meta- 
physical bumps and from its mouth issuing sounds 
of senile wisdom. But this is not the case, for it isa 
teal lullably we listen to, even if the second section 
is darker than one expects. The return of the sub- 
ject with the octave in the upper voice is well man- 
aged, and the composition ends in cooing repose. 

An intermezzo in B flat minor follows, and after 
playing it and digesting it let me hear no more com- 
plaints about Brahms style being ‘‘unpianistic.” 
This number has been called Schumannish, but the 
comparison is a surface one. Its pages are truly 
Brahms, and very difficult in its insolent, airy ease 
is it to play. 

The last intermezzo of the book in C sharp minor 
is of sterner stuff. Fuller-Maitland finds in it a sug- 
gestion of the finale of Brahms’ third symphony. 
For me it most exotic, and has a flavor of the Asiatic 
in its naked, monophonic, ballad-like measures. 
There is an evident narrative of sorrowful mien, and 
you encounter a curious refrain in A, as if one ex- 
postulated at the closing of some gruesome state- 
ment. Of weighty import is this piece, and in it 
there is smothered irony and slightly veiled suffer- 
ing, andin it there stalks an apparition of woe, of 
ennut. Page 14 shows the hand of a master. 


* 
* * 


There are some who find this op. 117 a distinct 
gain over the previous work. I cannot truthfully say 
that I appreciate this criticism, for both volumes 
contain gems of the first water. Temperament has 
naturally its own preferences. I have broadly indi- 
cated my favorite numbers, and perhaps next year 
may discover new beauties in the compositions that 
now fail to make a strong personal appeal. Certain 
it is, no number should be slighted. 

We now near the end, for only ops. 118 and 119 
remain to be considered. The first intermezzo in 
A minor of the former opus starts off in an exultant 
mood—a mood of joyful anticipation. In it you are 
glad to be alive, to breathe the tonic air, to be 
smothered in the sunshine. Tell me not in doleful 


OURIER. 


cannot hitch his wagon to a star, cannot fight fate. 
There is passionate intensity and swift motion in 
this intermezzo. While playing it you are billowed 
up by the consciousness of power and nobility of 
soul. The tonality is most diverting and varied. 

The succeeding intermezzo is in F minor, and is 
andante. A very graciously pretty piano piece it 
is, and well within the grasp of a moderate technic. 
The melodic material is copious and rich, and the 
harmonies very grateful. For example, play the 
F sharp section and the following measures after the 
double bar in F sharp major; how genial, what 
resource in modulatory tactics, what appreciation of 
diversity in treatment! 

A stirring and royal ballade in G minor follows. 
It is Brahms of the masculine gender, the warlike, 
impetuous recounter of brave deeds and harsh con- 
test. Although the key coloring is gloomy, there is 
too much action, spirit and bravery in the ballade 
for gloom to perch long on the banners of the com- 
poser. A wonderful second subject in B interrupts 
the rush of the battle, which is soon resumed. Even 
its pauses are brilliant. 

The fourth intermezzo in A flat has quite a savor 
of the rococo, with its gentle theme and response. 
Something of the Old World hovers in its rustling 
bars, the workmanship of which is very ingenious, 
especially in the management of the basses in the 
second part. There is a tiny current of agitation in 
this intermezzo, despite its delicacy of contour, its 
lightness of treatment. 

No. 5 is a romance suffused with idyllic feeling. 
There is atmosphere and there is the heart quality, 
a quality lacking in most modern composers. A very 
grateful composition, simple and serene, is this ro- 
mance. 

E flat minor is the key of: the last intermezzo of 
op. 118, and a trying composition it is, requiring 
nimble fingers, fleet fingers and a light, strong wrist. 
The idea reminds me of one of Brahms’ earlier 
pieces, a mere kernel of a figure, which is expanded, 
amplified, broadened, deepened by the composer at 
will. It is full of fantastic poetry, and there is sweep 
and vision in the composition, which has a ring of 
dolor and is full of the sombreness of a sad, strong 


soul. 
* 
* * 


Op. 119 ends the Brahms music for the piano. 
The daily studies were doubtlessly written before. 
We have heard his Serious Songs, and there is 
talk of a Faust overture and perhaps a fifth sym- 
phony. But the four pieces that comprise op. 119 
may be said to be practically the last music for the 
instrument he loved so faithfully. There is no fall- 
ing off in inspiration or workmanship. The idea and 
its expression are woven in one strand; there is 
much polishing of phrase and no lack of robustness. 
The opening number is in B minor, an intermezzo, 
an adagio, and full of reverent, sedate music. Since 
Beethoven no one can vie with Brahms in writing a 
slow, sober movement; one in which the man, 
moral, intellectual and physical, girds up his loins, 
conserves his forces and says his greatest and 
noblest. The sustained gravity, the profound feel- 
ing never mellows into the pathetic fallacy. and of 
the academic there is not a trace. This adagio 
is deeply moving. 

The next intermezzo in E minor is of extreme 
loveliness; its foco agitato is the rustling of the 
leaves in the warm west wind, but they are flecked 
by the sunshine. A tremulous sensibility informs 
this andantino, and its bars are stamped by genius. 
Fancy the gayest, blithest intermezzo, marked 
‘‘joyfully ” and you will hear the enchanting one in 
C. The theme is in the middle voice, and the elas- 
ticity, sweetness and freedom throughout are simply 
delightful. It is three pages of undefiled happiness, 
and only to be compared to that wonderful rhythmic 
studyin A flat by Chopin, the supplementary study 
in the Fetis method. But Chopin is so sad and 
Brahms so merry, yet the general architectonic is 
not dissimilar. 

A very Schumannish and vigorous rhapsodie in E 
flat closes the set, and is in all probability the last 
piano piece penned by the composer. In it Brahms 
returns to an early love, Schumann, and there are 
echoes of the march of the Davidsbiindler in the 
beginning; no one but Brahms could have written 








numbers that Johannes Brahms cannot be optimistic, 


the section in C minor or A flat. This rhapsodie is 
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not for me as interesting as the one in G minor, 


but it is brilliant, and requires wrists of steel. 


* 
~ a 


One who is better qualified to speak on the subject 
than myself, Mr. Max Vogrich, made the following 
suggestions as to the order in which these pieces may 
be played in concert. He writes: 

‘‘As the pianist cannot possibly play all twenty 
pieces in one concert, he must perforce undertake 
the painful task of selection. Every concert player 
knows that he can never win over his audience to 
sympathy, unless himself in fullest sympathy with 
the compositions which he performs. He will there- 
fore play op. 116 through, and find in the very first 
number (Capriccio) an exquisite and highly effective 
piece, teeming with trying octave passages. If he 
will, he can sufficiently exhibit his technic—and his 
muscular fortitude—in this number. No. 2 (Inter- 
mezzo) and No. 3 (Capriccio) will strike him as less 
effective. But in No. 4 (Intermezzo) he will discover 
a gem of the first water, an adagio enchanting in its 
wondrous sonority—a study in tone. 
following intermezzi, again, will afford less complete 
gratification by reason of their overcharged serious- 
ness, also the Capriccio, conceived somewhat in the 
spirit of a study, and forming the close of op. 116. 
Quickly taking up op. 117 (Three Intermezzi), the 
player opens it at No. 1, a slumber song, but one 
excelling, in depth of feeling, delicacy and absorbed- 
ness of mood, anything ever produced in this class 
of poetry, Schumann's Tréiumerei excepted. It was 
penned by a king, and only a king should play it to 
lull to slumber a royal babe. 

‘Would anyone be moved to tears by pure music, 
let him listen to the two succeeding intermezzi, 
especially the last, which is fitted to bring senti- 
mental souls to the verge of despair. Brahms must 
have experienced much evil in his life! Finally, our 


growingly enthusiastic pianist reaches op. 118 and | 


op. 119. And now he cannot tear himself away 
from the piano. No further thought of concert or 
audience disturbs him now; nor can he devote a 
thought to careful selection.” 

* r 7 

Mr. Vogrich most truthfully remarks that: 

Since the days of the Fantasiestiicke the Kinder- 
scenen, the Kreisleriana and the Novelletten, that 
is, since more than half a century, the entire range 
of piano literature has had nothing to show which 
could be even remotely compared in intellectual im- 
port with these twenty pieces by Brahms. 

. id * 

Brahms has the individual voice, and in his piano 
music his almost Spartan simplicity 
unmasks the illusory quality of the instrument. 
Yet, I protest if you tell me that he does not write 
Klavier massig. 
the piano sound beautifully; an eloquent tone is 
needed for Brahms, and your ten fingers must be as 
ten flexible voices. He never writes salon music, 
with its weak, vapid, effected mien. You needs must 


play much Chopin and Liszt after Brahms, for, as | 


Paul Tidden truthfully said, too much Brahms 
makes the fingers sluggish, that is sluggish for the 
older and more rapid fingered composers. 

Touching on the content of his piano music we 
find much variety. He has felt the pessimism of his 
times, but his ideals were noble, and no man could 
prefer Fielding as an author and not be robust in 
temperament. He is often enigmatic and hard to 
decipher. Often and purposely he seems to encage 
himself in a hedge of formidable quickset, but once 
penetrate it and you find blooming the rarest flowers, 
whose perfume is delicious.. To me this 


ous learning, can yet be so tender, so innocent of 


The two next | 


sometimes | 


His technic is peculiar, but it makes | 


is the | 
eternal puzzle, that Brahms, the master of ponder- 


soul, so fragile, so childlike. He must have valiantly 


protected his soul against earthly smudging to keep 
it so pure, so sweet to the very end. I know little of 
his life, except that he was modest to gruffness, that 
he loved beer, women and good cooking. Very ma- 
terial all these, but the man was nevertheless a great 
poet and a great musical thinker. 

His piano music is gay, is marmoreal in its repose, 


is passionate, is humorous, is jolly, is sad, is depress- 


ing, is morbid, recondite, poetic, fantastic 


severe. 
hot romantic passion, and in the loosest textured 
smaller pieces he can be as immovable as bronze, as 





and | 
He pours into the elastic form of the sonata | 
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plastic as clay. He is sometimes frozen by grief and 
submerged by thought, but he is ever fascinating, for 
he has something to say and knows how to say it in 
an individual way. Above all he is profoundly 
human and touches humanity at many contacts. 

Let me conclude by quoting from that just critic of 
Brahms, Louis Ehlert: ‘It is characteristic of his 
nature that he was born in a Northern seaport, and 
that his father was a contrabassist. Sea air and 
basses, these are the ground elements of his music. 
Nowhere is there to be found a Southern luxuriance, 
amid which golden fruits smile upon every bow, nor 
that superabundance of blissful exuberance that 
spreads its fragrant breath over hill and dale. No- 
where, however, on the other hand, may there be 
met that enervating self-absorption, renunciation of 
effort or Southern brooding submission to fate. 
He neither dazzles nor does he conquer with 
an assault. Slowly but surely he wins all those 
hearts that demand from art, not only that it shall 
excite, but also that it be filled with sacred fire and 
endowed with the lovely proportions of the beau- 
tiful.” 

Brahms is indeed an artist of the beautiful and 


= * - 


music. 
(Conclusion.) 


Annual Catalogue of the College of Music, 
Cincinnati. 


HE last catalogue of this renowned institution, 
being the annual catalogue of the twentieth academic 
year, is a visible evidence of the power of invisible sound 
in so far as its culture in the West is of interest to the 
people, for the book is filled with the names of hundreds of 
who have taken advantage of the great foundation in Cin- 
cinnati to study the art of music. 

Many of these people have since become members of the 
profession. Some of them are in the artistic field and others 
are gravitating toward these directions. There is evidence 
| throughout that Mr. Frank Van der Stucken, the dean of 
the faculty, has invested the institution with a new spirit 
that will bring great results in the future. 

This twentieth academic year begins on Wednesday, 
| September 1, with a great army of students. Mr. Van der 
| Stucken has, for instance, in the piano department such 
men as Gorno (Albino and Romeo), Frederick Hoffmann 
and Mr. Ernest W. Hale and Miss Dickerscheid. 

In the organ department is Mr. W. H. Sterling—a ster- 
ling artist—and he is alsoin the vocal department with 
Mattioli and Hans Seitz. The violin department is in 
charge of Mr. Marien, assisted by Richard Schliewen and 
George Dasch. 

That substantial authority on musical forms Mr. John 
A. Broekhoven has command of the theatrical department, 
and the teachers’ training department, which is the founda- 
| tion for knowledge in public school music, is headed by a 
renowned authority in that direction, Mr. A. G. Gantvoort. 

Elocution is taught by Prof. Virgil Alonzo Pinkney. There 
are, of course, a great many assistants, and to all appear- 
| ances this academic year will be the most successful in 
| the history of the college. 








| George Selby.—Mr. George Selby, the Louisville pianist 
and organist, sailed last Saturday for a two months’ 
vacation in Europe. 

Waxahachie (Tex.) Academy. — This 
Music, Kenneth M. Bradley director, has issued its third 
annual prospectus for 1897-8, and outlines a comprehensive, 
well considered system, together with an encouraging 
method of award for the meritorious student. 


Academy of 


Rose Carter Crafts’ Ladies’ Glee Club.—Mrs. Rose 
Carter Crafts’ Ladies Glee Club, under the direction of Mr. 
George E. Crafts, has recently appeared in Dallas, Tex., 
with much success. The first formal recital by pupils of 
Mrs. Crafts took place on Thursday evening, July 8, in the 
piano warerooms of the W. A. Watkin Music Company 
and attracted much artistic attention 





F. X. ARENS, 


Pupil of Prof. JULIUS HEY, Berlin, 1890-92, 


Principal of Voice Department, 
Schwantzer Conservatory, Herlin ; 
since then of Indianapolis College 
ot Music and Metropolitan School 
of Music, Indianapolis ; Conductor 
American Composers’ Concerts, 
Europe; since then of Choral 
Union, Children’s Select Chorus 
and Indianapolis May Music Festi- 
vals, 

Begs to announce that he will be in 

New York City from October 1 for- 

ward, where he will accept pupils in 

the 
ART OF SINGING, 

from the first rudiments to the highest artistic development. 

Special courses for teachers, coaching for Concert or Opera Stage. 

Send for circular. Address care MUSICAL COURIER. 





nowhere is this better exemplified than in his piano | 
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ances officielles s'adresser 4 Mr. Henry Vignaud. Membre honoiaire 
”remier Secrétaire de l'Ambassade des Etats-Unis 

MEMBRES HONORAIRES DU CONSEIL—T. B. Eustis, Ambassadeur 
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Editors The Musical Courier: 

Your most valuable information regarding the American 
National Institute has given a new impetus to the serious 
student, and all must appreciate that the sifting of talent 
proposed by the A. N. S. will be a national benefit, as 
thereby students will be enabled to find the place where their 
talent belongs, and at the same time it will be a protection 
to good teachers athome. We are glad to see through the 
circular the strongest feature set forth is to prevent 
students from going abroad instead of inducing them to go, 
only as they have secured the prize, through their own 
efforts, talents and genius. 

The work is glorious, and the wealth of the United 
States should come forward to secure so great a boom. 
A Serious STuDENT. 


JULY 27, 1897 


(Signed) 


88 RUE JOUFFROY, PARIS, November, 1806. 

Dear MapAME—F approve heartily of the Amer.can In- 
stitute and believe it will overcome the difficulties which 
beset student life in Paris. 

On my part I propose to give lessons on a reduced price 
(known tothe executive committee) to two young ladies 
coming from the institute and fulfilling the conditions which 
I think indispensable for a successful career 

1. They must not be under eighteen years of age nor over 
twenty-two. 

2. They must have a good constitution, healthy lungs 
and unspoiled voices. 

3. They must be prepared to remain at their studies at 
least two years for concert and teaching and three years to 
be fit for opera. 

4. They must know French, Italian or German besides 
their own language. 

5. They must know general history, as well as the his- 
tory of music. 

6. They must also play the piano and read music. 

7. For an operatic career a good stage figure and a first- 
rate voice are indispensable 

Thus, with a good foundation laid in America, students 


CHARLOTTE |Y[ACONDA, 


BRILLIANT 
COLORATURA SOPRANO. 


Concert and Oratorio. .. . 





For Terms, Dates, &c., address 


Leading Musical Agents, or 
25 West 65th Street, New York. 
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coming to Paris can pursue their finishing course with 
great advantage under the guidance of the Institute, and 
our mutual work will have the result we all wish for. 
Wishing you a complete success in your national and hu- 
mane undertaking, I remain, dear madame, 
Sincerely yours, MATHILDE MARCHESI. 





I am in hearty support of the project of the American 
National Institute of Paris, and will give a concert for its 
benefit ANTON SEIDL, 

38 East Sixty-second street. 





It will give me great pleasure to assist in any way pos- 
sible toward promoting an institute of such undoubted 
worth as the proposed American Institute of Paris. 

WALTER DAMROSCH. 

Dear Miss SMepLEY—I wish you most heartily success in 
your grand enterprise, and will give you a concert for a 
benefit. J. Houtman. 





PARIS. 
Situated as I am, I cannot find or think of an undertaking 
more worthy than yours. JuLietre ADAM, 
Editor of the Revue des Deux Mondes. 





PARIs. 
As one who is thoroughly conversant with the great need 
for this institution, I wish it every success. 
A. D. TownseEnD, 
All Angels’ Church, 19 Rue Constantine. 





Am proud to follow such illustrious examples. Will cer- 
tainly have much pleasure in giving a concert for the 
benefit of the institution at a date mutually agreable. 

Faithfully and sincerely yours, 
ALBERT GE&RARD-THIERS. 





The fact that the music trades owe their being and draw 
their sustenance from professors and students of music 
makes the recent arrival from Paris of Miss Smedley, 
director and promoter of the Institute for American 


De Vere at Covent Garden. 
eit many friends and admirers of that admir- 


gratified to learn of some of the good things said of her in 
England. She is one of the principal prime donne of the 
Covent Garden Opera Company in London and her recent 
impersonation of Susanna in The Marriage of Figaro 
called forth the following collection of critical comment: 
The cast of last night’s performance was thoroughly satisfactory. 
Susanna was represented by a newcomer—Mlle. de Vere—who has 
sung with success at the Philharmonic concerts, and the Counfess by 
Madame Eames. * * * 
in Deh Vieni well have been surpassed. The charming duet, Sull’ 
Aria, was another example of perfect singing on the part of both 
executants.— 7he St. James Gazette, London, July 10, 1897. 





Mme. Clementine de Vere was a vivacious Susanna, and her 
clear voice told well in the sublime gaiety of the ensembles. The ex- 








Students, a matter of especial interest.—Music Trades. 





I have advocated this delightful enterprise for years, and | 
wish it from my heart success. Tom Kar., 
259 West Eighty-eighth street. 





heartiest wishes for a final success. 


I am charmed with your undertaking, and you have my 
GEORGES DE Mounet-Su.ty, Paris. | 





58 WEST FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET,} | 
NEw YoOrK, November 4, 1893. 5 
My Dear Miss Smeptey—The provision for girl students 
in Paris of a building which shall be at once a school and 
a home seems to be a desirable thing. There will certainly 
be no lack of students, but those who are admitted should | 
be such as have proved their ey to profit by such 
exceptional advantages as Paris offers; in a word, it should | 
be a school for advanced students. A great deal of good 
can be done by making the physical conditions easier than | 
they have sometimes been to students in Paris; that is to 
say, if the scholars find good food and comfortably warmed 
and well lighted rooms to live in, their work will be all | 
the better for it. I am, yours very sincerely, 
Epwin H. BLasHFImEp. 


Women have ceased to be a curiosity in art, and already 
occupy so honorable a position as to have for all time done 
away with ridicule. I sincerely wish you every success. 

Very respectfully, 
W. M. Cuasz, Ex-President Art League. 


Jessie A. Orcutt.—Jessie A. Orcutt,-soprano, a pupil of 
Miss Edith M. Youmans, has been substituting through 
July with marked success at the Fourth Presbyterian 
Church, West End avenue and Ninety-first street, this city. 





BORA LA 
Copyright, 1897, by Aimé Dupont, New York. 
CLEMENTINE DE VERE AS SUSANNA. 








pedient of transposing Deh Vieni from F to G,in order to let the low 
passage be sung without alteration, was a decided success.—7he 
Times, London, July 12, 1807. 


Mme. Clementine de Vere was a new Susanna, at once showing 
herself an accomplished vocalist. who improved remarkably as the 
opera proceeded and constantly increased in favor. When the lady 
obtained the pitch of the theatre and found out what was needed, 
she developed new excellence. Her share of the duet with the Count, 
Crudel, Perché, was very pleasingly delivered, and she came quite 
successfully through one of the severest of all possible tests, the duet 
Sull’ Aria, with such a companion as Madame Eames.—7he Stand- 
ard, London, July 10, 1897. 


The present representatives of the familiar characters are not 
unfit to follow those who have gone before. Emma Eames, Clemen- 
tine de Vere, Zelie de Lussan, Edouard de Reszké, Ancona—here are 
singers still, and through them Mozart can live on the stage as well 
as in the study. Should there comea time when great vocalists 
cease out of the land then must we be content to read Mozart only. 
But the hour has not yet struck. The master can still be heard, and 
well heard. Save Madame Bauermeister, ali the ladies engaged in last 
night's performance are, we believe Americans, and very well, on 


able and favorite artist Clementine de Vere will be | 


Nor could the refinement of Mlle. de Vere | 


do not wish to hear the lovely music better rendered 


| the whole, did they represent the resources of their country. 
| Madame de Vere, considering the responsibility of a début, dis- 
charged her task with effect. 7he Daily Telegraph, London, July 10, 
1897. 

Madame de Vere, who had not previously been heard at Covent 
Garden, possesses a flexible, sweet voice, and is an experienced 
actress.—7he Morning, London, July 10, 1807 


A very efficient Susanna was found in Mme. Clementine de Vere, 
| whose singing was extremely good, and who acted with brightness 
and intelligence.— 7he Globe, London, July 10, 1897. 


Madame de Vere acted Susanna in the sprightliest fashion.— 7he 
Daily News, London, July ro, 1897. 


The Prince of Wales was present with his suite, and the audience 
included a good many fashionable and distinguished people. A 
strong cast went a long way, of course, to make the performance 
pass off with so much success. The melodious music was delight- 
fully rendered throughout. Mile. de Vere was a most vivacious 
Susanna.—Leeds Mercury, July 10, 1807 


Clementine de Vere, who played Susanna, although well known as 
a concert singer, was an absolute stranger to our operatic boards, 
and she pleased by her vivacious singing and acting. The letter duet, 
Sull’ Aria, admirably sung by Madame Eames and Madame de Vere, 
narrowly escaped an encore. — 7he Scotsman, London-Edinburgh, 
July 10, 1897. 


The Susanna of Mme. Clementine de Vere, an artist new to the 
Covent Garden stage, was an excellent performance. Madame de 
Vere’s voice is of excellent quality, and her singing and acting are 
equally vivacious and intelligent.—7he Morning Leader, London, 
July 10, 1897. 


Last night’s performance introduced to the English operatic stage 
Mme. Clementine de Vere, whose vocal powers were well displayed in 
the part of Susanna.—The Morning Advertiser, London, July 10, 1897 


I have nothing but praise for Madame Eames, asthe Countess ; 


| Mme. Clementine de Vere, a young and pretty Susanna ; Mile. Zelie 


de Lussan, as Cherubino ; M. E. de Reszké, as the Couns, and Signor 
Ancona as Figaro. All the smaller parts were in good hands, and I 
The Referee, 
London, July 11, 1897 


A newcomer, who has been heard in London on the concert plat- 
form, was Madame de Vere, whose Susanna gave general satisfac- 
tion. She has a high soprano voice of notable volume, and acted 
with spirit and skill.— 7he Sportsman, London, July 10, 18q7 


Miss Clementine de Vere wasa sweetly interesting Susanna, in- 
stinct with a true humer and vitality.—/ad/ Mall Gazette, July 10, 
1807 


Sternberg’s New Trio.—A new trio for piano, violin 


| and ‘cello in F sharp minor has just been finished by Con- 
| Stantin von Sternberg. Ata recent rehearsal in Steinway 


Hall, before a number of musicians, it was enthusiastically 
received, a notable feature in it being the naturalness and 
melodic flow of what is in reality an elaborate three part 


fugue. Compared with his first trio, which made sucha 


| popular success, this new one marks a wide development 


and vast progress in every particular. He may possibly 
play it here next season. 
INE STUDIO FOR VOCAL TEACHER.—Henry 
Taylor Staats will let his large and elegantly furnished 
studio for two days in the week to a vocal teacher. The 
location, 487 Fifth avenue, near Forty-second street, is un- 
surpassed and the studio contains a fine Steinway concert 
grand piano. 
ANTED—Organist Choirmaster for St. James’ Cathe- 
dral (Church of England), Toronto, Canada; choir 
of sixty voices; Cathedral service; three manual organ; 
salary, $1,200. Applications received till August 15, 1897, 
Apply Chairman Music Committee, St. James’ Vestry, 
Toronto. 
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DORA VALESCA BECKER, 
SOLO VIOLINISTE, 


With the NEW YORK LADIES’ TRIO. 
Address: 120 East s9tn Street, New York. 


| 
| 


Signorina TECLA VIGNA, 
VOICE CULTURE and DRAMATIC ACTION. 
Auditorium School of Music, Odd Fellows’ Temple, Cincinnati. 


SUMMER TERM, July 1. FALL TERM, September 1. 





ADDRESS: 204 West 114th Street. 


Henry Wolfsohn’s Musical Bureau, 


131 EAST 17th STREET, - - 


LILLIAN BLAUVELT, Farewell Season. 
Mr. and Mrs. GEORG HENSCHEL, October-March. 


HENRI MARTEAU, January-May. 


NEW YORK. 


FFRANGCON-DAVIES, March, April, May. 
JULIUS KLENGEL, Violoncellist, November-February. 


EMMA JUCH, Entire Season. 


SILOTI, January-May ; MISS THUDICH UM, the English Concert and Oratorio Soprano; MISS NEDDA MORRISON; JENNIE HOYL E 


Violinist; GERTRUDE MAY STEIN; ADA MAY BENZING; TIRZAH HAMLIN RULAND; EVAN 


WILLIAMS; 


CHARLES B. CLARK ; JOHN C. DEMPSEY; GWYLIM MILES. 


By special arrangement with Messrs. Damrosch and Ellis, the artists of their Opera Company, GADSKY, KRAUSS, 


CAMPANARI and FISCHER. 


ROSENTHAL. 
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Robert Tolmie. 


BRITISH OFFICES THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 
21 PRINCES STREET, LONDON, W. } 


NE of the callers at this office during the week 

has been Mr. Robert Tolmie, of San Francisco, Cal. 

He is on his way home after a year of study abroad. It 
was just a twelvemonth ago when he came to Europe after 


some ten years of teaching and concert giving in the | 


metropolis of the Pacific Coast and public appearances in 
all the large towns in the West. It will thus be seen that 
his experience enabled him to make the most of his oppor- 
tunities while abroad. The great difficulty with students 
who come to Europe to study is that they have very little 
practical experience and that everything is theoretical to 
them, and between their own visions of glorious and un- 
clouded future and the praise which friends and acquaint- 
ances bestow, they, asa rule, get a minimum of good out 
of their instruction. 

Mr. Tolmie is a native of New York city, and studied be- 
fore coming to Europe the first time with Mr. Stanford 
Norcutt. After a thorough course of preparation he had 
the advantage of four years’ instruction under the eminent 
Theodore Kullak, in Berlin. 
after returning to America from his first period of study 
was an accident. He had made a very successful concert 
tour from the East to the Pacific Coast, but owing to the 
illness of the director of the concert party his stay there 
was prolonged, and during this time he met Mr. Hartmann, 
w ho was also a pupil of Mr. Kullak, who urged him to set- 
tle in San Francisco, which he did, and up to the time he 
came abroad in 1896 he had a very large class besides his 
concert work. 

Mr. Tolmie also took an active part in trying to raise the 
standard of music in San Francisco, and to that end was 
instrumental in furthering the best interests of the Pianists’ 
Club there, of which he was director. This institution be- 
came representative, and did not a little in helping the 
public of San Francisco to become familiar with the master- 
pieces written for the piano. Mr. Tolmie also played as 
concert pianist in Buffalo and other of the larger centres of 
New York State. 

He always had a feeling that he would liketo revisit 
Europe, and once more become fully in touch with the 
modern ideas of piano playing and teaching. Accordingly 
he consulted Mr. Michael Hambourg, of London, and Mr. 
Otto Neitzel, of Cologne, two eminent authorities, both of 
whom advised him to study 1n the Leschetizky school in 
Vienna. Leschetizky, according to custom, at first, placed 
him with one of the teachers who prepare the pupils for 
him, and in this case he was fortunate to receive instruc- 
tion from Madame Stepanoff. Hecontinued with her until 
he left Vienna, even after his progress was enough to in- 
sure him lessons from Leschetizky. Of course our readers 
know that Madame Stepanoff has the highest indorsements 
from this world famed professor, and not only is she a 
model but has won for herself a very high 
place as solo pianist before the public. 

Mr. Tolmie is very enthusiastic over the teaching of what 
he considers an incomparable master, and in a too brief 
conversation, he spoke of a few of the principal points in 
which Leschetizky excels. These might be enumerated. 

Leschetizky believes in economy of time and vitality. He 
does not look with favor upon long and tedious hours of 
He says, concentrate your mind and thoughts 


teacher, 


practice. 
upon the composition which you intend to play, and, if 
necessary, upon any single phrase in it; and by doing this 
obstacles which seemed almost insurmountable will eventu- 


His settling in San Francisco | 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





ally beconje gusttiihe to him who has the natural endow- 
| ments necessary to become a pianist. 


If pupils do this they 
develop at once their individuality, and their playing has 
that spontaneity which comes from an inner perception of 
the underlying meaning of tonal possibilities of the compo- 
sition to be played. Thus it is that technic becomes sub- 
servient to the overwhelming desire to interpret; and the 
player, freed from the restraint that comes from the lack of 
confidence in his executive powers, gives, practically, an 
individual and original reading each time 

Leschetizky will not be bound to play any given piece 
twice alike. He says, given certain broad rules, the artist 
must, to be successful, play as he feels, and if his instruc- 




















Photo by Hanfstaengl, Munich 


ROBERT TOLMIE. 


tion is such as to tend toward the nobler ideals his concep- 
tion must be unrestrained by tradition, and the effect must 
be as he feels it at the moment. 

He believes that everything should be natural, and tries 
to follow out as near as possible the models found in 
nature. For instance, in the position of the hand on the 
keyboard, this, he believes, should be arched, and that the 
knuckles should not be depressed, as we are frequently 
taught. In the former one gets the full force of the blow ; 
and from observing a child, or anyone untaught, we see 
that would be the natural] position of placing the fingers 
on the keys. He takes the greatest painsin every detail, 
and finds that the apparently most insignificant points 
have much to do in influencing the playing of the artist, or at 
least in that preparation which enables him to become an 
artist. 

Nothing pleases the master more than to have the pupil 
question him minutely in regard to any of the questions 
that arise, and he spares no trouble in explaining fully, in 
all its bearings, every question that occurs to the mind of 
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the pupil. Nothing annoys him more than for a pupil to 
play a passage wrongly twice in succession. This is caused 
by the neglect by the pupil of the master’s oft-repeated 
instruction to fully concentrate his mind upon what he is 
playing before attempting it, and it is a proof that the 
pupil is not trying as hard to help himself as the master is 
trying to help him. The acuteness of the master’s ear to 
catch wrong accentuation, false pedaling and irregular 
rhythm is remarkable. Rhythm he holds in such reverence 
that the neglect of it is liable to cause the lesson to come to 
an end. 

Every pupil is taught by a system of memorizing peculiar 
to Leschetizky, so that each individual phrase is learned 
absolutely. The method of study is to lay the music on 
the top of the instrument or on a table near by. The pupil 
then reads the phrase, or what he can remember, and goes 
to the piano and plays it, never using a note at the piano. 
In this way he grasps every particular phrase of the com- 
position, both technically and musically; the mind is never 
permitted to be dilatory while playing, as his method re- 
quires intense thought behind everything played. Les- 
chetizky, even to this day, attends all the recitals and con- 
certs where pianists play, and acknowledges when they 
excel and criticises when they fall short. When Mr. 
Tolmie said to him that there had never been such a teacher 
as himself, he said: ‘* Yes, two—Franz Liszt, in his younger 
days, and Theodore Kullak.” Mr. Tolmie says that 
Leschetizky has done a great deal to ameliorate the suffer- 
ings jof students in Vienna, and all who know and under- 
stand him speak of him in the highest terms. 

Mr. Tolmie goes to California to take up his work again, 
and no doubt his many friends and associates in the musi- 
cal world there will give him a cordial welcome. 


Baernstein’s Success.—These are the notices received 


from a musical service sung at the Union Congregational 
Church at Rockville, Conn. 

Jos. S. Baernstein is a basso of wonderful attainments, his voice 
is excellent in quality, and sympathetic and delicious in calibre.— 
The Rockville(Conn.) Journal, July 22, 1897 


the noted basso, of New York, entranced the 


Jos. S. Baernstein, 
Hartford (Conn.) Times, 


audience with his glorious voice.—7he 


July 26, 1897 





Great pleasure was afforded the audience in hearing Mr. Baern- 
stein, a singer of wide reputation. His voice was of a delicious 
quality, of good compass, even and true in intonation.— Zhe Hart- 
ford (Conn.) Daily Courant, July 27, 1897 


-known basso from New York, was 
especially engaged Mr. Baernstein possessesa beautiful, 
pure bass voice, rich, full and mellow by Dudley 
Buck, was a master production and served to bring out the most 
while in beautiful contrast was the 


Jos. S. Baernstein, the well 
> > > 


His first solo, 


sonorous tones in the recitative, 
smooth and delicate production in the more legato passages. 

Abide With Me, by Harry Rowe Shelley, was given in a most 
artistic manner and brought tears to the eyes of many 

Mr. Baernstein received a round of congratulations after the ser- 
vice. Mr. Hammond (committee) in great enthusiasm presented the 
New York singer with a peculiar “ wild flower" he has found and 
remarked You solo was the best sermon I ever listened to.” 
The Rockville (Conn.) Journal, July 29, 185 


Mr. Baernstein will sing at Larchmont on the 11th inst., 


under the direction of Mr. Emile Levy, at the Casino. His 
numbers are 

The Two Grenadiers Schumann 
Will-o’-the-Wisp , nasthin Cherry 
Mir treumite von einem K¢é ;nigskind i, ae’ Hartmann 
ef Oe Peer nT Tite Tir ito rh Tosti 





REMINGTON SQUIRE, Manager, 


113 WEST 96th STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


All Leading Artists. 





SOLE MANAGEMENT: 





ELEANORE MEREDITH 
MARY LOUISE CLARY 


Soprano 
Contralto 


KATHRIN HILKE. 
LILIAN GARLLSMITH. 


. E. GC. TOWNE 
CARL E. DUFFT 


CHAS. A. RICE. 
aiso J, H, McKINLEY, Tenor.. 


Tenor 
Basso 





SOPRANO. . 
Opera, Concert and Orateri. 


© 
ADDRESS : 


THE LONDON MUSICAL, COURIER, 
21 Princes St Cavendish Square, Oxford Circus W. 


GERTRUDE MAY STEIN , 


PS ='The Contralto.= 
ADDRESS: 
THE HENRY WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 
- 131 East 17th St., or 965 Park Ave., New York. 





AMERICAN TOUR OF THE 


BANDA : 
ROSSA 


EUROPE’S GREATEST MILITARY CONCERT BAND, 
Commences at the... 

METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE,.. . 
Friday Evening, October 15, 1897. 
DIRECTION OF 

CARL AND THEODOR ROSENFELD. 


For dates and terms en route, address 


HENRY ROSENBERG, General Manager, 
1441 Broadway, New York City. 


NEW YORK, 


ARTHUR J. 


HUBBARD, 


Teacher of Singing, 


will resume Teaching 
on September 13. 


149A Tremont St., BOSTON. 











Broad Street Conservatory of Music, 
GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Director. 


1331 South Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


oe ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE 
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Capoul Arrives.—Victor Capoul, the French singer, 
arrived here from Paris last Sunday. 


Krehbiel’s Vacation.—Mr. H. E. Krehbiel and family 
are spending the month of August in Rockport, Me. 


Piermont College of Music.—At the first concert given 
by the faculty of the Piermont College of Music last 
Wednesday evening Miss Elise Lathrop made a very favor- 
able impression upon the large audience. Her artistic 
singing of the Page song from The Huguenots and songs 
by Rubinstein and MacDowell was warmly applauded. 


Wm. H. Lee.—Mr. Wm. H. Lee, the well-known bari- 
tone and teacher, has had a very successful season both as 
teacher and singer, and is now enjoying a much needed 
rest in his summer cottage on the shores of Kiamesha Lake, 
Monticello, N. Y. Mr. Lee will probably give concerts with 
J. F. Gilder, the pianist, in Monticello and Liberty, N. Y., 
a little later. 

Next season promises to be even more of a busy one for 
Mr. Lee, as his two days of teaching in Connecticut are 
completely filled and his New York time almost so, besides 
numbers of dates for important musicales, concerts, &c., 
are being made. His season begins September 1. 


Genevra Johnstone-Bishop.— Mme. Genevra Johnstone- 
Bishop, Chicago's well-known oratorio and concert singer, 
will make a short concert tour through the eastern part of 
Iowa in the early fall in company with Miss Frances Wy- 
man, a brilliant and talented young pianist, of Bur- 
lington, Ia. 

Mrs. Bishop ‘‘discovered” Miss Wyman last spring upon 
the occasion of their joint appearance at the musical fes- 
tival given by the Burlington Choral Society, and imme- 
diately expressed a desire to join forces with her for a brief 
tour. Miss Wyman studied for several years under Mosz- 
kowski and is now one of the most promising pianists in 
the West. She plays her instrument with exquisite taste 
and temperament, and faultless technic. 


Morrill Vocal School.—Mrs. L. P. Morrill, principal of 
the Morrill School of Vocal Music, starts August 1 fora 
trip through New York State, Avon Springs, Buffalo, Sara- 
toga, Niagara Falls being included in the list of places to be 
visited. This will occupy the month of August, and will 
be all the rest Mrs. Morrill will take, as the entire month of 
July has been occupied by teaching those who come from 
seminaries to prepare for their next year’s work. Mrs. 
Morrill opens her school September 6, and has a large 
number of pupils booked in all the departments. 

She has secured a fine teacher of piano and sight singing, 
and her teacher of French and German has the past year 





fitted seventy-five pupils for college, proving by this her 


Morrill’s school. 

De Macchi Sails.—De Macchi, the pianist, is expected 
to arrive here from Italy on the Ems August 4. 

Faelten Piano School.—Over 100 children are attend- 
|ing the summer session of the Faelten Piano School, 
| besides a number of music teachers from various parts of 
| the country who are observing the system of funda- 
mental training in actual operation. 

Mme. Eleanore Meredith’s Accident.—Madame Mere- 
dith was on her way from Chautauqua to the Round Lake 
festival, when she stopped off at Buffalo to visit. Here 
she was induced to try a new wheel, with the inevitable 
result—she did not know it was loaded, and off it, or rather 
she, went, with the result that she broke an ankle. She is 
at present in Buffalo, and is improving nicely. While she 
had to give up her Round Lake and Elijah engagement 
with Damrosch, near Philadelphia (in August), she still 
expects to appear as announced at the Worcester Festival. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





Chicago Orchestra Programs. 
HE MUSICAL COURIER desires to acknowl- 


edge with thanks the receipt of a bound volume of 
the complete programs of the Chicago Orchestra, Theo- 
dore Thomas conductor, for the sixth season, 1896-7, 
finished last spring. The book was sent by Miss Anna 
Millar, to whom particular and special thanks are due. 

One of the most pleasing features associated with the 
volume is the absence of advertising matter. We may as- 
sume that in giving space to advertising in programs it 
does not follow that these advertisements should be placed 
in the bound volumes which are intended only for special 
circulation. 

The book is indexed, and the index shows Richard Wag- 
ner far in the lead of all others in the quantity of works 
performed, his immediate second being Beethoven. Other- 
wise the book is an evidence of remarkable versatility, and 
the usual profound strength of Theodore Thomas as a pro- 
gram builder is once more evinced in this volume. It is a 
pity that this man cannot find means and opportunities for 
gathering about him a competent orchestra. 





In Sweden.—Christine Nilsson .is at Gothenberg fora 
few weeks. Jessie Shay is at Stockholm. 

Parlor Revival — Pergolesi’s operetta, La Serva Pa- 
drona, the model for all subsequent Italian and French 
light operas to Rossini’s time, has been revived as a parlor 
entertainment in London. 

Verdi Composing Music for His Funeral.—London, 
July 27—A dispatch to the Chronicle from Vienna says that 
Signor Verdi is composing a requiem for his own funeral.— 
Special Cable Dispatch to the Sun. 

Miss Margaret Reid in London.—To show how Miss 
Reid has been appreciated in London we quote from 
L’ Artiste del Europe: 

The last performances of Carmen brought back to us Miss Mar- 
garet Reid, the best vocalist we have ever heard at Covent Garden 
inthisrole. After her aria in the third act she received a perfect 
ovation, and from first to last her performance was most artistic. 
Will M. Grau tell us why we have not been allowed to hear her 
before in Mignon, Juliette or Marguerite, in all of which we have 
heard of her success last winter at the Riviera. 


ability to make this department a popular one in Mrs. | 


OUR INFORMATION BUREAU. 


— EE 


Mali For ARTISTS. 
Mail addressed to the following has been received at 
Tue Musicav Courier Bureau of Information: 
“ Impresario.” 
Merchon & Co. 
Mme. Marie Van Duyn. 
Arthur Clark. 
Blanche Wallace. 
Mrs. Clara L. Kellogg-Strakosch. 
Mme. G. Valda. 
Madame Diana. 
Mme. Bohrer Chatterton. 
Miss Hanley. 
Miss Herman 
Mrs. Geo. Lehmann. 
Mr. W. H. Hall. 
Mr. H. B. Warner 
Mr. Gustav Dannreuther. 
Mr. Homer Bartlett. 
M. Jules Massenet. 
Mr. J. R. Fairland. 
Eugene Cowles. 
Signor Tagliapietra. 
Emma J uch. 
Alfred Dorea. 
Wm. N. Wadsworth. 
C. Voorhees. 
Mrs. S. S. Whittemore 
Matt Forwarpep. 
Letters have been forwarded to the following since pre- 


vious issue: 
Evan Williams. 
Madame Medini 
Rafael Joseffy. 


Saint-Saens’ Bric-a-Brac. — Camille Saint-Saéns has 
presented his books and bric-a-brac to the museum of 
Dieppe, his native town. 

Not Old for a Harpist.—Félix Godefroid, the harpist 
and composer of bravura pieces for the piano, died recently 
at Villers Sur Mer, at the age of eighty years. 

Playing Before Royalty. — Mr. Nachez, the 
eminent Hungarian violinist, was specially commanded to 
play before the King and Queen of Wurtemberg and the 
Duchess of Albany at a grand function held at Esher, the 
country residence of the Duke and Duchess of Albany 
Among those present were the King and Queen of Wurtem- 
berg, Princess Pauline of Wurtemberg, their Majesties 
and the princess accompanied the duchess on this occasion, 
Princess Alice of Albany also being present. Every prep- 
aration had been made for their reception. 

Mr. Nachez, who is a great favorite with royalty in 
England, played exquisitely several solos, and the Surrey 
Comet said: ‘‘ The great treat of the evening, however, 
was the violin playing of the famous virtuoso M. Tivadar 
Nachez, who performed the popular andante and finale 
from Mendelssohn's violin concerto; Elegy (Ernst) and 
the pleasing Hungarian Dances, from his own pen. Quite 
a furore of applause followed M. Nachez’s masterly per- 
formance of the last two pieces, and he was compelled to 
reappear in another solo.” 

The following evening he played before the Duke and 
Duchess of Connaught at the house of Viscount Wollesley, 
commander-in-chief, when a very select party was 
present. Mr. Nachez had the honor of being presented on 
both occasions. 


Tivadar 








Bass-Baritone. 
Returned from Tour With Nordica. 
Henry Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 


131 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 








GEORGE 


HAMLIN, 


TENOR. 


Permanent Address : 
21 LaSalle Street, Chicago. 
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being arranged. 


ADDRESS: 


MANAGER, 9 West 22d Street, New York. 





RACHEL 


HOFFMANN, 


The Belgian Pianist. 
SEASON OF 1897-98. 


Exclusive Direction : 


Belvedere House, 
SSNEW YORK. 


Mile. Rachel Hoffmann est une 
pianiste d’un veritable talent et 
d'une haute culture musicale. 

FP. A. GEVAERT. 





The Steinway Piano will be used. 
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PAOLO GALLICO, 


Pianist. 





DYNA BEUMER 


Cantatrice to the Court of Holland. 


PROPS TS 


Under exclusive direction of 


THE HERLOF CONCERT BUREAU, 11 East 22d Street, NEW YORK. 





EMILIO DE GOGORZA, 


Baritone. 
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THE AMERICAN OLIGARCHY. 


The Spectator, in a gloomy article entitled Aggressions of American Wealth, rcfers to the retire- 
ment of President Andrews from Brown University and President Bemis from Chicago University, 
saying : 

“We can scarcely escape the conclusion that a conspiracy exists among the heads of trusts in 
America to interfere with the freedom of teaching in the universities so far as economic questions 
are concerned, in order that nothing shall be uttered which has not received the trade mark of 
monopolistic approval.” 

The paper pictures the Americans as reduced almost to the situation of Russia by the censorship 
of wealthy magnates over the universities, and says : 

“ Capitalists have subsidized the pulpits, bought up the press, seated well paid attorneys in the 
Senate, and finally have stretched their hands out to colleges, which are easily captured by such 
generosity as Mr. Rockefeller’s. Apparently it is their intention to convert the United States into a 
powerful oligarchy, and they will extend the sway of that oligarchy to other lands where they can.” 


These predictions are to be found in a cablegram printed in last Sunday's 
newspapers. The Sfecfator is an estimable foreign journal not given to 
croaking, but it evidently does not like the prospect of an American oli- 
garchy. 

And why ? 

Because the United States ‘‘will extend the sway of that oligarchy to 
other lands where they can,” possibly to English possessions. This is reason 
enough for the querulous tone of the Spectator. 

Over here no such objections are made. So far as THE COURIER knows 
only one newspaper of any importance has been unpatriotic and un-American 
enough to speak in this deplorable manner. 

The Spectator might as well understand once for all that this is a free 
country. Everyone here is free and equal. It is a beautiful condition, and it 
suits the American. He loves to be free and equal. One man’s vote is as 
good as another man’s vote. The equality is perfect. The laws are made by 
these free and equal citizens. 

Therefore: 

If the United States are to be ‘‘ converted into a powerful oligarchy ” it 
will be the will of the free and equal citizens. 

Moreover, as free and equal Americans we object to the sneering way in 
which the Spectator speaks of American ‘‘ trusts" and ‘‘ monopolies.” 

Hands off ! 

The American people has declared itself in favor of trusts and monopolies. 
It even got a trust to elect a President for it. It believes in monopolies—it 
elected a Congress pledged to uphold them. 

Hands off, Mr. Sfectator, and also, if you please, keep your feet off—our 
idols. We are not so particular about the Monroe doctrine as we used to be, 
but we will stand no interference with the declared and ratified American 
policy in favor of monopolies and trusts. 

We are all free and equal here, and if we declare there shall be no free 
teaching in colleges or public schools there will be none. We don’t care for 
education anyway. Gives us our multi-millionaires, our bribed Senators, our 
omnipotent monopolies, our great trusts and a powerful oligarchy, and we 
ask no more. 

We are free and equal over here, Mr. Sfectator / 





THE NORTH POLE. 


LANS for getting to the North Pole are—in the poulterer’s phrase—cheap 

and plentiful. 

Probably as nice a one as any is that of Lieutenant Peary, who intends to 
discover the Pole by sending his little baby out to play ‘‘ hop-scotch” and 
‘*chase-the-cat’ up that way. The first time Peary set out he took mere 
men and dogs, He got a fair advertisement out of it. The second time he 
took a bride. This increased the advertising immensely. Pictures of Mrs. 
Peary’s sealskin garments ornamented the newspapers; she was interviewed 
and applauded, and everyone was happy. 

Now the baby is to go! 

God bless ‘em all, and may they live long and be advertised. 

Lieutenant Peary, we believe, is still on the Navy list. If the Secretary of 
the Navy approves this infantile charlatanism, well and good. Still it might 
as well know that Lieutenant Peary’s little family expeditions to the ‘‘ North 
Pole” are laughed at by geographers and serious explorers. However, it is 
probable that he and Mrs. Peary and the baby will put their notoriety to the 
beneficent uses of the lecture platform or the dime museum, so there's no 
need for taking the matter seriously. 

And then the weather is so hot that the editor of THE CouRIER is rather in- 
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clined to envy Baby Peary playing ‘‘ ring-around-a-rosy"’ round the North 
Pole, the wind fanning his little sealskin ‘‘ panties.” 

Nansen’s serious endeavor was worthy of all praise. He is sincere in his 
ambition, and not even the flattery of London spoiled him. THE COURIER 
has a great deal of intellectual sympathy with Andrée’s project. The bulk 
of the evidence seems to be in favor of his success. Still the science of 
aerial travel is so imperfect, the means are so experimental, that Andrée’s 
success or failure is largely a matter of tossing a penny. Within a few years 
he may be able to take his wife and babies in these balloon jaunts toward 
the North Pole. At present, however, Andrée would seem to be one of the 
few serious men in the business of ‘‘exploring”’ the Pole. Here's luck to him! 





VIEWS AND REVIEWS. 


B Resa sects as his text the appearance of Duse in Paris, Mr. Marcel Prevost 
in Le Journal, calls attention to the remarkable extension of French, 
culture of foreign literature. Sudermann and Hauptmann are as well known 
in France asin Germany. Spanish drama has not been neglected, while the 
Danes and Scandinavians are the kings of the day. This cosmopolitan taste 
is, he writes, not a subject of complaint, but adds (in words which our wise 
legislators at Washington will pass by with contempt) that protection is 
especially odious in matters of art; nay, it is more than odious, it is ridiculous. 
To imagine that a single nation, and that one’s own, can satisfy the curiosity 


of the world is proof of want of reflection. ‘‘ France was the teacher of 
nations for 150 years because she was at once the most coherent 
and the most cultivated." We might suggest to Mr. Prevost that 


France was indeed the teacher of nations for the period he names, not on 
account of the originality of her ideas, but because she developed with daunt- 
less logic and popularized in her own pellucid and charming style, every sub- 
ject she took up. She fanned every spark into a flame to enlighten the 
world; from the mine which others had found she took and diffused the treas- 
ures; the ocean into which other adventurers had first steered their bark she 
explored and mapped out. 

But to-day things are changed; owing to the enormous national grouping 
which surrounds her, she has become in population and in territory a small 
nation. It is no use to revolt against this state of affairs; it is so, and it is 
unchangeable. It does not depend on her that the French are less numerous 
than the Anglo-Saxons, the Slavs and the Germans; it does not depend on 
her that the Anglo-Saxon, Slavonic or German thought penetrates and influ- 
ences French thought. ‘‘ Down with protectionin literature andart! Let us 
applaud,” he cries, ‘‘ this renascence of foreign culture; the literary history 
of the country proves that such movements are always followed by a revival 
of national thought.’ 

The common assertion that France is incapable of foreign culture, Mr. 
Prevost regards as absurd ; not even Germany can rival France inits curi- 
osity respecting the productions of other nations. In all literary and artistic 
matters Germany is always ‘‘learned Germany.” Germany is passionately 
erudite, accumulates observations, toys with syntheses and analyses; gives as 
catalogues of facts judgment as fixed and precise as theorems, but utterly 
devoid of all artistic charm. Foreign literature in France, on the other hand, 
either inspires passionate admiration or causes irritation; it creates fervent 
proselytes or wild opponents. French criticism seizes the most fugitive 
nuances of thought, and is more careful to define these nuances than to crush 
the reader under an avalanche of texts and titles. The Germans have a 
thorough knowledge of a foreign author, they could pass an examination on 
his work; but the Frenchman either loves him more or hates him more, the 
foreigner is more in touch with the soul of the, reader—in brief, he exercises a 
more powerful influence. 

After some remarks on the number and excellence of French translations 
of foreign authors, Mr. Prevost comes to the old story that the French will 
not learn foreign languages. Knowledge of a foreign language is nothing to 
be proud of; a waiter in a café will easily beat a learned professor, and 
nothing facilitates more the acquisition of a foreign vocabulary and exotic 
pronunciation than a certain intellectual passivity. Perhaps Mr. Prevost 
was thinking of Cardinal Mezzofanti, whom Byron called ‘‘a monster of 
languages, a Briareus of parts of speech,” who spoke fluently some sixty 
languages, even with their dialects, and yet was a pretty dull old gentleman. 
But the fact that many dull people can easily pick up foreign language is no 
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argument against the study or acquisition of foreign languages. A new 
language introduces to new fields of thought, new points of view, new 
nuances of expression which render the writer’s ideas with a precision that 
defies translation or paraphrase, and surrounds with a new atmosphere suf- 
fused with colors we had neverdreamed of. No translation can ever represent 
the original; what is needed is not to bring the foreign author before us, here 
and now, but for us to strive, by our imaginative faculties, to realize that 
author’s mi/ieu, and that can only be done by impregnating the mind with his 
language and teaching it to grasp what is remote in time or space. 
7 ? * 

I certainly disagree, it will be seen, with Mr. Prevost’s view that languages 
need be learned only when pressing necessity requires. Toa certain extent, 
he is stating a fact when he says that peoples whose mother tongue is a kind 
of Volapiik do not feel such necessity; that an Englishman or a French- 
man on his journey through the world gets through his business with his own 
words and his own syntax, while a Russian or a Roumanian cannot pass the 
frontier without knowing one at least of the great European languages. 
Hence the English and French seldom speak any but their own language. 
Yet Mr. Prevost adds somewhat inconsistently that just as once every culti- 
vated Frenchman knew Spanish, as fifty years ago ladies of society spoke 
Italian, so to-day English is spoken nearly everywhere in Paris, 

The concluding words of Mr. Marcel Prevost are: ‘‘The time is at hand 
when the various states of Europe will be nothing, intellectually, but prov- 
inces of one country,” and with the addition of America let us hope he is a 
true prophet. 

* ne * 

If no translation can adequately render a foreign work, what are we to 
think of bad translations? The bad translations are by fat the most numer- 
ous. If we were to judge from some of these versions of novels, one would 
have to co~clude that the whole French population, men, women and children, 
were addicted to ejaculating, morning, noon and night, under all circum- 
stances, ‘‘My God!” Now, ‘‘My God,” in English, has a fine biblical, lithur- 
gical sound; it is a kind of half-way house between saying one’s prayers and 
cursing and swearing; while Mon Dieu is a mere harmless, commonplace 
exclamation. This, of course, is a flagrant instance; but countless other 
expressions, innocent enough in French, become coarse or indecent when 
rendered literally, or absurd when a circumlocution is employed. All the 
pathos and humor, all the nuance and color vanish, and a ‘heavy, hard, 
Anglo-Saxon residiuum is left to oppress our souls with its crude shape- 
lessness.” 

Another objection to these cheap versions of French novels is that they are 
sold to readers of a class for which the original was never intended. With us 
the novel enters every house and is as accessible to girls of sixteen as to men 
of sixty, and the majority of the readers are of the female sex. But in France 
this is not the case. No people have a truer sense of what is moral and im- 
moral then the French, but their writers do not write for green boys and girls, 
and would be among the first to protest against our system of permitting them 
to get into the hands ofthe young and inexperienced. It has been said ‘the 
novel in France scarcely enters respectable families at all, no young girl is 
permitted access to it, and even elders in the more serious classes will not 
touch it.” But religious, patriotic American sells these books for a dime to 
anyone who can read. She will give strong meat to babes, and then turns up 
her eyes if we find it rather gamey and denounces French wickedness. 

. “ * 

France labors under the notion that ignorance and innocence go together, 
and her novelists write for readers who are far from ignorant and usually 
assume that they are far from innocent. Baron de Coubertin in his Zvolu- 
tionof France postulates two co-existent Frances—one of which writes, and one 
which amuses itself over what the other writes without putting it into prac- 
tice. The cause of the decadence in morality in French literature he finds in 
the last Empire, but he confesses that things are not much improved since 
Sedan: 

The pornographic now maintains its right every where ; in the newspapers, politics and commerce 
are restricted in order to make room for it, and the most celebrated romance writers feel themselves 
obliged to offer sacrifices to it that they may have the right later on to say honest and serious things. 
Note that it no longer has anything of that Gallic spirit dear to our ancestors, and which was the 
expression of their joy in liying and of the frankness of their sensations. It is neither humorous nor 
frank t In former days, moreover, there were many sources of mirth. Nowadays there is nothing 
but this. Hence there is something nervous, cut and dried about laughter ; it wearies and often 
nauseates. Obscenity overflows in image and song. 

The baron, it will be seen by this extract, takes pessimistic views of his 
country, but he finds hope for the future in the French family, «‘ which rests 
on respect for wife, in the confiding tenderness of the children, and the ven- 
eration for the dead, and on love for the country.” 

om ‘ * 

A benefactor to mankind has written a book which answers a general de- 
mand, which fills a long felt, which is an addition to the sum of human 
knowledge, and does all sorts of things which good books are supposed to do. 
It solves problems which terrify the neophyte and drive the veteran to de- 
spair, which makes ladies frown and strong men swear. It is a book teaching 
us how to play three card suits at whist. It is all very well for a gentleman 
whose name is simply short suit Jones, but who writes as long suit Cavendish, 
to tell me how to lead when I have six big trumps and lots of other big 
things ; give me the man who tells me what to do when I have three three- 


card suits, all low, and a four-card suit (not trumps) a good deal lower. 
These are the hands that try the souls of men. 

I once knew a man who affirmed he never had a trump. It was suggested 
he must have one at least when he was dealer. 

‘*No,” he replied. ‘‘I always misdeal.” 

There was another whist fiend who complained he never could get a trump 
higher than the Jack. He heard, however, of a game ‘played down South 
where Jacks were the best cards in the pack. He went and tackled it, he 
held beautiful cards, but he was euchred on a lone hand, and received a first- 


class funeral. 

The writer of the book I allude to has not published it, but will send a 
copy to anyone who asks for one. As I do not desire to see his philanthropy 
bankrupt him, I suppress his name—in fact I have forgotten it—but if he sees 
these lines let him send a copy to H. C. 


Mr. Thomas Brackett Reed has a taste for scatological and pornographic 


literature, if the Journal may be believed. It says: 

A politician, who would be a statesman—to use his own epigram—if he were dead, bought light 
books of France in an Ann street bookshop yesterday and talked as one talks where the walls have 
no ears. 

He was a man of vast confidence, whose eyes were austere and whose lips were pressed by 
powerful jaws. If Mendoza, the bookseller, knew men better he would have inferred from the 
stranger’s face that he might be a Czar, but Mendoza knows books, not men. Men are not his 
specialty. This one turned the leaves of uncut books on a stall, reading what chance and the fold of 
the leaves permitted him to read. The stranger finally entered the stall and asked 

“* Have you a book by M. de Lescure entitled Henri /V. ef Gabrielle d’ Estrees ?” 

The book was handed to him and he placed it on a table, took off his alpaca coat and fanned 
himself with his big straw hat. Then he read leaves of Brantome’s Vies des Dames Galantes, placed 
the five volumes beside M. de Lescure’s work and asked: “‘ What is this Manteau de Joseph Olenine ? 

“ A pretty story,” said the bookseller. “‘ The hero kisses a cloak which he worships like a fetich 
One evening, at the Countess’, he kisses his cloak as usual and finds in it ——"’ 

“ The Countess?” suggested the stranger. 


“ No; a ghost.” 

The stranger did not take this book, but he took La Chronique Scandaleuse, Anecdotes sur 
Madame du Barry, La Gazette de Cythere, Les Moeurs Secretes du XV/11. Siecle, coliections of tales 
by the Comte de Caylus, La Moeliere and Restif de la Bretonne 

“ To whom shall I send these books which you have bought?” the bookseller asked 

“ To me,” the stranger replied absent-mindedly 


“ And your name is?” 
“ Thomas B. Reed.” 


The will of Edmond de Goncourt is slowly dragging along in the French 
law courts. The advocate arguing for the maintenance of the clauses estab- 
lishing the Academie Goncourt is M. Poincaré, the late Minister of the Interior, 
who like another ex-minister, M. Waldeck-Rousseau, has abandoned the 
troubles of politics for his old protession of the law. In his opening speech 
he made a great impression by his eloquent description of the lives of Jules 
and Edmond de Goncourt, their unselfish labors, free from all sordid con- 
siderations, for the cultivation and promotion of good literature and the 
encouragement of young writers of promise. He pathetically told how after 
the death of Jules, the survivor, with no near family ties, gradually gathered 
about him an ‘intellectual family,” and what more natural, he asked, than 
that he should wish by his testamentary dispositions to carry on the work to 
which he had devoted his existence. This part of M. Poincaré’s discourse, 
which was interspersed with numerous fresh anecdotes, created a profound 
impression. 

He then turned to the purely legal questions involved as to the power of 
Edmond to create by will his academy, and quoted numerous authorities. 
M. Chener, advocate for the natural heirs of the testator (mostly second 
cousins or cousins-in-law), argued that not only did the law forbid such a dis- 
position, but that the testator knew it, and tried to get over the difficulty by 
leaving his fortune to Alphonse Daudet and Leon Hennique, with instructi: ns 
to furnish funds to carry out his intentions. M. Poincaré sa'd the bequest to 
these two men was not made to evade the law, for they had a direct interest 
in having the will confirmed, as they were beneficiaries under it. 

Then appeared M. Busson-Billault, in behalf of the ‘Little Incurables” 
and ‘‘The Congregation of Our Lady of the Seven Sorrows,” who claim a 
large part of the estate in case the academy is not founded. In fact, the will 
of 1884 stipulates expressly that if, for any cause, the academy is not created 
the fortune is to go to these charitable institutions. After speeches by M. 
Poincaré and M. Chener the court adjourned till August 15. 

Of the ten life members who are to constitute the academy eight are men- 
tioned in the will, namely, Alphonse Daudet, J. R. Huysmans, 0. Mirabeau, 
the two Rostys, Hennique, P. Margueritte and G. Geoffroy. The list as it 
was first formed contained the names of Theophile Gautier, Theodore de 


Banville and Zola, ‘‘as long as he was not a candidate for the Academie 


Francaise.” H. C. 





N six months of 1897 the German Dramatic Institute received 411 plays, 
only twenty of which were thought fit for the stage. 


USE’S receipts for ten performances in Paris were $21,000, American 
money. This is less than she received here as her own share of ten 
performances. But then there is more appreciation in Paris, which by in- 
verse ratio would lead us to conclude that if no one would pay to hear or see 
her in Europe, we would be jrstified in assuming that she would be still more 
appreciated there, and the more we paid here the less we would be supposed 
to appreciate her. Suppose we pay Jean de Reszké $100 a minute next season! 
He wouldn't faint because of this apparent lack of appreciation. 
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To THE UNMENTIONED. 
They who play small parts, and play them well, 
Are a little nearer heaven, instead of hell 


a 
To My Lorp Bu tt. 
“Every man has his price.” You have heard the 


Squib, or you've read it? 
"Twas of Englishmen the thing was said: ‘twas an 
Englishman that said it. 
JOHN ERNEST MCCANN 
HARLES FROHMAN contributed a cool, sensible letter to the Hera/d 
last Sunday in which he said some timely things. He pointed out the 
fact that London, while it enjoyed the American actor, was not actually 
panting with impatience for him. She edmired Gillette, yet not every 
American playwright may duplicate his success. All this is entertaining and 
valuable, for there seems to be a notion abroad in this country that London 
just now is a sort of theatrical Klondike region ora new Tommy Tiddler’s 
territory in which the American actor can pick up British gold. 
‘ * 

The only Abe Hummel has returned from his trip abroad, and he evidently 
saw all there was to be seen. His remarks about the stuffiness of French 
theatres, and the inferiority of English productions as compared to ours, proves 
that the great little legal light knows what he is talking about. He simply 
laughed at the Paris Grand Opéra. I can’t blame him, and Covent Garden is 
only a degree or two better. And yet English critics of the Runciman-Shaw 
type talk condescendingly of the benighted American who must go to Bay- 
reuth to hear Wagner. 

Incidentally Mr. Hummel patched up peace with Olga Nethersole and the 
Frohmans, the proud, regal Carmen, whose real name is Niederseele, withdraw- 
ing her suit against the American managers. She would have had lots of 
satisfaction, wouldn't she ? 


* 
* * 


The theatre-loving lawyer dined with Lily Langtry, and reporis her look- 
ing well, and he saw and liked her latest admirer, the noble Esterhazy. That 
must be a nice, clean, bright old gentleman, that Hungarian nobleman! 


* 
* * 


Fannie Bulkeley Hills showed the common sense she inherited from her 
mother by marrying the man of her choice, S. Melville Hurd, last week. Miss 
Hills made a satisfactory début in Lost, Strayed or Stolen at the Fifth Avenue 
last fall, but preferred matrimony to her ‘‘art.” I wish her example would 
be copied by lots of girls who haven't got a tithe of her talent or voice, yet 
who persist in studying how to act and sing in public. 


* 
* * 


The Secret Service Company sails for home next Saturday, Mr. Gillette 


included. 
* 
* * 


The receipts at the Théatre de la Renaissance, Paris, during the engage- 
ment of Madame Duse averaged abcut $2,113 a night. For the different per- 
forinances and plays they were as follows: 


Frs Frs 

June 1, Dame aux Camélias 9,954 June 24, Dame aux Camélias 9,833 
June 3, Dame aux Camélias...... 10,802 June 26, Magda...:...... ..... 10,688 
June 7, Magda.......... .... 10,385 June 28, Dame aux\Camélias. . 8,917 
June 15, Locandiera, Songe d'un June 30, Femme de Claude, Caval- 

Matin de Printemps 10,014 BE 5 ois Tun ves ebeees 14,048 
June 17, Locandiera, Songe...... 10,725 joe 
June 19, Dame aux Camélias.... 10,593 The total receipts... .. 105,954 

* 
* * 


Charles Hoyt is hard at work on a new play for Otis Harlan and Will- 


iam De Vere. 
. a * 


The contracts for Prince and Prima Donna were signed last week by 
George Lederer, Louis Mann, Clara Lipman, Charles Dickson and the author, 


Theodore Kremer. 
i 
* * 


At last Augustin Daly has discovered that his London venture was spelling 
ruin, was eating up all his American profits, so he will probably sell out his 
share in his theatre to George Edwardes. 


* 
. * 


Baroness Blanc is suing for divorce from Leeds V. Waters, and Baron 
Blanc wants the courts to restrain her from using his name. For heavens 
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sake won't the newspapers stop printing her name fora week! She gets more 
ads. than Patti and she doesn't sing nearly as well as La Diva, nor does she 


dance quite as well as Cavallazi. 


Gabrielle d’'Annunzio has just finished a tragedy, entitled The City of 
Death. It has only four acts, and four dramatis persone: two men and two 
women. It will be brought out in October at the Teatro Costanzi, Rome, 
by the following cast: Eleonora Duse, Tina de Lorenzo, and the men’s parts 
taken by Ando and Ermete Zacconi. 


* . 






Joe Herbert is to write a burlesque on La Poupée, and Maestro Hammer- 
steinio may compose the music. I say, may! 


* 
om o 


Tolstoi must be writing a new book. Fresh stories are beginning to cir- 
culate; a sure sign. Here is the latest: 

During his recent visit to Moscow he observed a policeman taking a 
drunken man to the station with some vigor. The count stopped him and 
said: 

‘*‘Can you read ?” 

‘* Yes,” was the reply. 

‘‘And have you read the Gospel ?” 

“va oe 

‘‘Then you ought to know that we should not offend our neighbor.” 

The constable looked the count up and down, noticing his shabby appear- 
ance, and asked: 

‘*Can you read ?” 

‘* Yes,” said Tolstoi. 

‘* And have you read the instructions to the police ?”’ 

** No.” 

‘‘ Very well, then, go and read them first, and then come back and talk to 


me again.” 


Tolstoi should ‘‘do” the Tenderloin fora week. He would get material 
enough for another War and Peace, with the accent wherever you wish to 


place it! 


Henry Miller is home again from dear old England. So is Marie Wain- 
wright and Tavary, the singer, who declares that she is still in the vocal ring. 
* 

* * 
The 7elegraph is responsible for the statement that Saint-Saéns is to visit 
us this season and play and conduct. Can this be true ? 


. 
* o 


Ol. a Nethersole, Unsere Olga, has been telling the English how much we 
love her and speaks of loving cups and other gifts. Olga must have the true 
artistic temperament as to telling the truth. 


* 
* * 


Mr. W. A. McConnell, who has entered into a three years’ contract to star 
Mr. Robert Downing, has secured for the latter’s support Misses Adelaide 
Fitz Allen, Harriett Sterling and Helene Potter. 

Alas! how we will miss Willy in the 7Ze/egraph. Who is there that can 
tell such pleasing, three-ply yarns ? 


. * 


Lorimer Stoddard, the author of Tess of the D'Urbervilles, who is 
sojourning at Sag Harbor, has finished his new play for Robert Taber. The 
play is a romantic drama in four acts, with scenes laid in the time of Napoleon. 
Mr. and Mrs. Taber are at present in London. 


> 
- . 

The Star Theatre will begin its season August 23, with Harrison Grey 
Fiske's play, The Privateer, in which will appear Henry J. Bagge, Charles F. 
Riegel, Edward Ellsner, Lorimer Stoddard, Dora Goldthwaite, Marcia 
Treatwell and Loyola O’Connor. Fred Williams, stage director of the 
Lyceum Theatre, will stage the production. 

* 
* * 
The following appeared in the Hera/d of July 27: 


VIOLINIST, for mountain summer resort; accompany pianist; will pay railroad 
fare and board, but no wages; references. Address for a few days, Ausable Chasm 
Company, Post office, Ausable Chasm, N. Y. 


. -d . 

And yet there are those who say we are not a musical nation. Of course, 
‘‘no wages."" Does the proud corp ration of Ausable Chasm, N. Y., fancy a 
violinist could accept gold, even of the Klondike variety? I wonder if the 
fiddler will be expected to make the beds and milk the cows? 


+ 
* * 


That's a‘nice subject for a farce comedy, that lady in Brooklyn who mar- 
ried two men and lived with them under the same roof. If they had not met 
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and compared notes the secret might have been kept indefinitely. It ‘‘ Nature hath fram'd strange fellows in her time.” —-SHAKESPEARE. 
reminds one of Box and Cox with its mystifications. ‘** Not without art, and yet to Nature true.”—CHuRCHILL. 
* ‘‘ Breathing Nature lives in every line: _ 2 
4 7 Chaste and subdued.” —Co ns. 

I found this in the Z7mes : a : “« All things are artificial, for 

‘‘ Those who know Augustus St. Gaudens are familiar with his abhorrence Nature is the art of God.”—Sir Tuomas Browne. 
of any exploitation by the newspapers. He has lately been the victim of the 
following ridiculous paragraph in an Eastern newspaper: ‘Augustus St. 


note ll se 


= 


‘* The course of Nature is the art of God.”—Dr. Younc. 
‘** Nature and Nature's laws lay hid in night.”—Popk. 


Gaudens, the sculptor, works quietly in his studio on Broadway, New York, / 
and seldom, if ever, intrudes upon other people.’ Other papers copied it, ‘This is an art 
and the paragraph ran through a large list of provincial publications. It Which does mend Nature: change it, rather; but 
finally reached the eyes of someone who saw its absurdity, and it drew forth The art itself is Nature." —Suakesreare. 
the following editorial paragraph from the Chicago Zimes-Herald: ‘It is ‘* Nature, with folded hands, seemed there, ‘ 
reassuring to learn from a local contemporary that ‘‘Sculptor St. Gaudens Kneeling at her evening prayer.”—Loncretiow. 
works quietly in his studio in New York.” Those loud, explosive, boisterous ‘‘ Nature, despairing e’er to make the like, = 
sculptors never accomplish much anyway.’ ” Brake suddenly the mold in which 'twas fashioned."”—MassINnGcER. 

Me ‘* Sighing, that Nature formed but one such man, A 


And broke the die—in molding Sheridan.”—Byron. 
Here is a parody on Le Gallienne’s London, written by De Lyrienne and “ Use can almost change the stamp of Nature.” —SHakesPEARE. 
in the Kipling manner: ea ca La 
‘‘Ladies and gentlemen,” said Kipling, adjusting his spectacles, ‘‘De Ree Dintans Sonat and aatioae wp atin.“ Remnsemon. 


Lyrienne is a good man, but here is how I would have treated London: ‘‘ And Nature gave thee, open to distress, pin 
“It’s London, London, London, you’re the Devil's own delight, A heart to pity, and a hand to bless.”—Cuurcuitt. of | 
A smilin’, swiggin’, sinful sort of place, ; ‘* All Nature is but art, unknown to thee.” —Poprr. 
Gawd ’elp 'era from the country who goes through your 'eart by night 
And ‘unts about to find a pretty face. ‘**Let Nature be your teacher.”—WorpswortTH. “a 
They calls your bloomin’ lamposts ‘iron lilies,’ oh my eyes, ‘This heavenly piece, which Nature having wrought, 
W’y don’t they call ‘em rhubarb and ha’ done ; She lost her needle.””—MAssINGER AND Forp. 
An’ hansoms, full of balmy blokes, they say is ‘dragon flies '"— “ With thi sie! oh 
Which, I suppose, is just the poet’s fun. ith this special observance, ric] 
That you o’erstep not the modesty of Nature.”—SHAKESPEARE. one 
= yb aap te tree oon FORO, ‘*One touch of Nature makes the whole world kin.”—SHAKESPEARE. tha 
But when it comes to wimmin, w’y, of course it’s very clear ‘« Nature herself 
You aren't ‘arf a patch on Mandalay. Stood all subdued by him, and open laid his 
ee Her every latent glory to his view.""—Pork. 
C “eee é ‘*There is no point where art so nearly touches Nature 
From the Evening Sun: : : . 7 As when it appears in the form of words.”—J. G. HoLianp 
Here is a man who wants to have his former wife restrained from using / ; 
his name on the stage. But surely the woman must call herself something or “* He is the greatest artist, then, 

' 1 , : Whether of pencil or of pen. ant 
other! If she took somebody else’s name, that somebody else might also ob- in Aelia Mihai Oe ee h 
ject. It reminds one of an old story familiar to New Yorkers. When a : a iataire: spain m 
woman, the relative by marriage of a bishop, took to the boards, members of ‘“* How grand is Nature , 
the family implored her to take another designation. ‘‘I shall never abandon a great —_ _ not an atom rests, 
the name that I have made famous,” was her triumphant and convincing reply. ith dee ue ee eaearn eae 

**O sleep, O gentle sleep, wa 
a: ye Nature’s soft nurse, how have I frightened thee.” —SHakgEspEare. ye: 
Mrs. Potter, you see, is not quite forgotten. Tired Nature’s sweet restorer, balmy sleep.” —Younc. ven 
* 4 * ant 
Daniel Frohman sailed from Southampton Saturday. Mc 
a WHO WALKS WITH NATURE. 
* * 
Mr. W. J. Ferguson has been engaged to play one of the leading roles in My conan seat a sd 
A Bachelor's Honeymoon, the comedy with which Mr. Kirke La Shelle will I know the secrets of her suns, wr 
open Hoyt's Theatre on September 6. The mysteries of her moon and stars, tin 
M2 ee Her hooded moons and cryptic stars. me 
: 9 oa 
They have brass bands at hangings down in Texas. I suppose it is to en- The four winds are her clarions, 
courage the deadly dance in the air of the suspended gent. The sheeted dead her nenuphars; _ 
‘ In her gray gardens overhead on 
’ , We walk between the sheeted dead. mi 
In Hungary they engrave portraits of popular actors and actresses on Ho! white they stared, so white they are, ; 
1,000 florin notes. But what good can it do the actors thus complimented? « White lily and blanch nenuphar. 
They never see 1,000 florin notes. We walk onang them, she and I 
AL PP ig In gradual complicity. 
Victor Herbert's friends and admirers—and they are legion—filled the Old keer amar sad ec ore , ei 
Homestead Garden last Friday night to bid him farewell and to listen to his pri ee ee Spo ry 0 Seas 
Twenty-secdnd Regiment Band play ina superb manner numbers by Lassen, (Long dead, long risen) troop for us; He 
Kelley, Grieg, Mascagni, Moszkowski, Wagner, Nevin, Waldteufel and Her- Their shrouds have rotted shred by shred, 
bert. The band left Saturday for Nashville, Tenn., over the Southern Rail- Their faded souls are dolorous 
; 7 ? z tor 
way. It will play: Tennessee Centennial, August 2 to September7; St. Louis And gray from going to and fro 
Exposition, entire term, September 8 to October 23; on tour. Along the interminable skies. 
* * « I meet the knowledge in their eyes— les 
nae ‘ , Their pale eyes full of irony. 
e ‘ 
William E. De Verna, of the coming big spectacular Nature, at the Aca- Long dead, long risen; faith is dead, 
demy of Music, has been making a curious collection of poetic gems per- And hope has rotted shred by shred, a 
taining to our sad, glad, bad, mad mother, Nature. My readers, I fancy, will And there is only irony. pe 
find room for them in their scrap books: = 
‘‘ Nature abhors a vacuum,” was an axiom of the peripatetic philosophers, and was We walk among them, she and I, we 
repeated by Galileo as an explanation of the rise of water for about 32 feet in wells. In reticent complicity. 
: 7 ‘ I know the secrets of her suns, 
‘* Knowing that Nature never did betray m . 
The heart that loved her.”—W sw The signal of her clarions, 
wa pal dialed ite. agama The mystery of the hooded skies 
‘* Wise Nature by variety does please, And of the hooded dead, whose eyes wi 
Clothes differing passions in differing dress.” —Drypen. Are dark with thought and irony ab 
‘* Nature: where order in variety we see, And cynical complicity. an 
And where, though all things differ, all agree.""—Popg. 
“BE in Nat: alle tall "_p, Ho, brother of the sheeted dead, po 
ee Se Ca eee - eee, Who walks with nature ? to and fro au 
** Nature and wisdom never are at strife.” —JuVENAL. Like linen flags her signals go, 
**Read Nature: Nature is a friend to Truth.”—Dk. Younc. Beneath which troop the quick and dead. Sa 


**Who can paint like Nature? "—THomson. —Vance THOMPSON, TI 











CABLE dispatch from Paris announces that Jean Richepin—poet, nov- 
elist, dramatist—has taken up the trick of eloping. 

And at his age! 

The lady in the case is said to be Madame Varney, wife of the composer of 
La Falotte and other light operas. 

Frankly, I do not put much faith in this report. I called on Jean Riche- 
pin a few months ago at his home in Paris. It was shortly after the first night 
of LaChemineau. He was confined to the sofa with asprained ankle. 

‘‘I was teaching my young rascal of a grandson the savate,” he explained, 
‘‘and slipped on my ankle.” 

A grandfather, a man happy in his family and home, having attained 
riches and all the reputation Paris can give, Jean Richepin did not impress 
me as the ‘‘Pauvre-pin” of a few decades ago. It hardly seemed possible 
that he should ever go back to the stormy, vagrom days of his youth. 

Indeed, had he told me he intended to elope with his cook or the wife of 
his composer, I should have laughed in the incredulous manner of Horace. 


* 
* * 


Yet the old Jean Richepin was capable of anything—even Sara Bernhardt. 

He had something of the hidalgo, something of Drawcansir and Bobadil, 
and the other swaggerers of the Elizabethan stage. With all true genius 
there goes a certain amount of charlatanism. 


* ° * 

His father was a French army surgeon of good family. Jean Richepin 
was born (he says) at Medeah, in Algeria, in 1850. At all events his early 
years were spent in the vagrant life of the wandering army. When he was 
about ten years old he was placed at the Ecole Normale, where he remained 
until the breaking out of the war. He joined a company of /ranco-tireurs 
and fought to the end of the war. Then he installed himself on the butte 
Montmartre, near the ‘‘ Cabaret des Assassins.” 


- 
. tl 


This was the epoch of the grande Bohime. Richepin had acopper. He 
wrote fugitively for the papers, became a reporter, sold poems. Between 
times he elaborated his marvelous Chanson des Gueux, for which he gota 
month’s imprisonment and the loss of his civic rights. In summer he turned 
sailor or strolling player, wrestler or traveler. 

While he was imprisoned in Sainte-Pelogie he wrote that book of brutally 
modern tales, Morts Bizarres. Then came Les Blasphémes, that book of 
verse in which the bitterness and insolence of the scientific soul of this age 
is condensed. 

He wrote plays and novels; fame came to him. 


* ms 7 

Jean Richepin, Bouchor, Raoul Pouchon and many others in those days 
frequented the Rat Mort in the Place Pigalle. 

It is 4 o’clock in the morning—a crowd at the tables—Richepin comes in. 
He pulls up the sleeve of his velvet jacket, opens his shirt sleeves. 

‘*See there!” he says, pointing to a fresh wound; there were scratches 
too, on his face; he and Mlle. Bernhardt had been fighting. 

Is there anything more beautiful than art—and literature ? 

Sardou, who has just come from Mlle. Bernhardt, remarks, ‘‘Ca sentait 
les coups.” 

How did Jean Richepin and Sarah Bernhardt fall in love ? 

It was very simple. They met one night in the Ruedes Martyrs. He saw 
her pass, accompanied by her maid. Her hair shone red and gold in the 
lamplight. He caught herin his arms and kissed her. Sarah turned on him, 
furiously and struck him in the face. They blackguarded each other. It was 
very simple. 


* 
+ * 


They played Nana-Sahib at the Porte Saint-Martin one evening in the 
winter of 1883. It was the night atter Christmas, I believe. Word had got 
about that this last performance of Jean Richepin’s play would be marked by 
an odd incident. And those of us who went that night were not disap- 
pointed. Before the curtain went up the stage manager announced that the 
author of the piece would play the title role. A magnificent barbarian ! 

He, the poet, cared little for the devices of stagecraft. He was /Vana- 
Sahib, the lover of Djelma. Why should he take the public into his confidence? 
The illusion of the character vanished in his magnificent personality—that 
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gypsy figure with the burning eyes, the shock of black hair, the loose beard. 
And Dyelma? The subtle Oriental was swept away in the tempest of this 
strange love making. There was left Sarah Bernhardt. We who were in 
Paris in those days had heard odd tales of the love of these two people. And 
they had summoned the world to see how well they loved. It was a frank 
and royal passion. He cried aloud in that ringing voice of his: 

O, mon amante, O, nion epouse, OU, ma maitresse, 

Dans un rayonnement d'extase, je te vois 

Le ciel, c'est ton regard. L'ivresse c'est ta voix 

Un frisson parfume de ton etre a mon etre 

They loved and they proclaimed it. There were a thousand of us who bore 

witness. It was a gypsy love. They jumped over the broomstick in public 
and the footlights did service for the campfire. A few months later Jean 
Richepin had tired of it all. He fled to Newfoundland to escape the re- 
proaches of Mile. Bernhardt. 


. 
* * 


Once in one of his journeys he found himself near Marseilles. He hada 
wife and child there. He fell into his home like an aerolite. In an hour he 
turned bourgeois. 

Tout passe, tout casse, tout lasse. 

There for a year he cut out paper dolls for his baby and made love all 
over again to Nini, his wife. For a while the old moons were forgotten. 
Then he wrote this letter to a friend: ‘‘I depart for Africa. I am sick of the 
scent of the white woman's hair and skin. I am a nomad, enemy of the white 
race, which has invented the fireside, the family, the ideal and religion.” 

He vanished into the desert beyond sight of the Berber country and the 
White Peak. The romance had gone out of domesticity. 


* 3 7 
For many years now he has been prosperous, glorious, applauded in Paris 
Has it come to pass that, like his own Chemineau, he has been taken once 
more with the nostalgia for blue, beckoning horizons? Has the old vagrom 
blood stirred again ? 


I trust not. 
* 
* - 


I have a letter of Balzac, a curious one which he wrote apropos of Charles 
Nodier’s brilliant essay, De la Palingénésie Humaine et de la Resurrection. 

In his reply Honoré de Balzac took occasion—with how much sincerity I 
know not, but with evident modesty—to define his own craft, by calling him- 
self ‘‘un frivol conteur” and ‘‘un amuseur de gens.” 1 do not know that I 
quarrel with the phrase. There has been far too much talk of the serious- 
ness of the novelist’s business. ] do not think the novelist should have any 
purpose quite so real as that of being a public entertainer—wun amuseur de 
gens. It was the purpose of Fielding and Cervantes; just as it is that of 


Bourget and Prevost. 


I am glad I mentioned Prevost. 

His name has suggested that of Percival Pollard. In Dreams of To-day 
(Way and Williams) you findthe same intimacy, the same grace, the same 
delicate psychology that you find in Lettres de Femmes, in L’Autémne d’Une 
Femme and Le Jardin Secret. 

Mr. Pollard is not voluptuous, nor is he overdaring in studying those 
problems which are essentially the problems of women; but he is subtle, 
clairvoyant and sympathetic. The first story in his little volume is perfect in 
its understanding of a young girl's heart, and I fancy you may go a trifle 
deeper in this Dream of a Kiss, and discover that Mr. Pollard holds the not 
unreasonable theory that love, whether it be shameful or honorable, is largely 
physical. 

In the autumnal woman love may be sublimated into something higher, if 
you will. But the kiss of the young girl is like the cry of young birds—an 
awakening and an invitation. 


* 
. * 


However, I do not wish to saddle Mr. Pollard with my interpretation of his 
little masterpiece. : 

A Dream of Amber, An Up-to-Date Affair, and Dropping The Curtain, 
have all those qualities of lightness, incisiveness and insight into the femi- 
nine soul that I find in Prevost. They fulfill, too, Balzac’s idea of what fiction 
should be. They amuse. 

* ’ * 

There are two tales in Mr. Pollard’s book which might have come from 
another pen; perhaps because the fragilities and subtleties of the feminine 
soul are hid from me I like them best. The first is The Dream of Circum- 
stances and the second For a Jest’s Sake. I have no space, unfortunately, to 
say all I should like to say of this little book—with its strange symbolic 
cover, where among dream-birds of Japan a nude girl sprawls. It is made up 
of stories rose and gray. It is written in exquisitely woven prose. 

And then, Mr. Pollard is um amuseur de gens. 

* ° * 

Commenting on the statement that there are not five writers of fiction in 
this country who make $10,000 a year by their pens, James Payn writes in an 
English paper: 

“ This is mentioned to illustrate the melancholy condition of popular writers in the United States 
as regards financial success; but, as the writer goes on to say that to some authors this income is 


barely enough to struggle along upon,’ we must suppose that they have rather extravagant notions 
The conclusion that is arrived at is that novelists in England make a much better thing out of litera- 
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ture than they doin America. I have as good means of judging as most people with respect to this 
subject, and I fear this gentleman is mistaken. | do not say ‘there are not five’ novelists who make 
£2,000 a year, but I do say ‘there are not more thanadozen.’ Some of them, it is true, make 
double that amount, and one or two perhaps treble; but outside that dozen there is an enormous 
drop. Strange as it may seem, there are not so many who make £1,000 a year as make £2,000 
The great prizes are in few hands, and the others are very small.” 


* 
* * 


‘Tl n’est rien qui puisse arréter l'impétuosité de mes désirs. Je me sens 
un coeur a aimer toute la terre; et comme Alexandre, je souhaiterais qu'il y 
efit d'autres mondes pour y pouvoir étendre mes conquétes amoureuses.”’ 

It was 1665 that Don Juan (in Moliére) expressed this pretty wish. To-day 
he may have his wish. There are other worlds. At all events there is another 
world. Musset and Shelley suspected it. Maeterlinck has described it. 
Jacques Dumur and Virgile Josz have staked out a claim there. 

It is the world of souls. 


* 
* * 


You will discover that this world of souls is curiously like Bruges or 
Malines—with its tombs and towers, its bells and silences, its quiet squares 
and narrow, tortuous streets, long and sad and gray, and its old churches, 
wherein are faded tapestries and paintings by Rubens, and Memling, and Ten 
Eyck. 

The inhabitants are immortal souls, knowing each other and all that is 
known and (being forgotten) unknown without query or speech. When they 
are dead to love, and so have no need to live any longer, they die and are 
dead. 

It was to this land that Don Juan went in 1897, pursuing his ceaseless con- 
quest of Woman. z 
* * 

At the first sight Don Juan fell in love with Dode, a mystic beguin-nun, 
So little does this deathless rake know of the world of souls that his love for 
her is as his love was for Zivira and Mathurine, he wishes to possess her— 
think ! in the land of souls. He does not know, poor rake, that his love for 
Dode can never be satisfied with possession. When he tries to clasp her to 
him (she is docile since it is Don Juan) she slips gently from his arms. 

7” . * 

‘If I did not love you would you love me ?” Don Juan asks. 

** Yes,” replied Dode. 

‘If I abandoned you would you love me ?” 

“Yes.” 

‘‘If I blasphemed ?” 

* Yes.” 

‘*And if I should—I am going to say something more fearful still—if I 
should force you to spit on the crucifix * 

She flees from him, crying, ‘‘Christe Eleison! Kyrie Eleison! The wing 
of the evil angel has passed. Lord protect me, protect me!” 

Pursued and fainting, admitting his domination, Dode still flees from him 
further and further through the narrow sad streets. She takes refuge in her 
piety. Here she is beyond his reach. There love’s cynic and egoist cannot 
enter. And now the domination is hers. 
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It is a nice problem and old—older than love. 

Don Juan's soul broods upon the beauty of her soul. He determines to re- 
nounce his dream of possession, his desire of domination, his sensuality and 
his egotism. It is only thus he may find out love and unite himself with the 
beguin, hidden there in her citadel of piety. To gain this he must die, must 
cease to be Don /uan. 

' In a flash there comes to him the idea of sacrifice—through death into life; 
he throws himself into the arms of a light woman, who passes. 

It is salvation. 

7 os oa 

This is the thesis of Don Juan en Flandre, a little play by MM. Dumur 
and Josz. I have given you only the spiritual argument—the psychology of 
the play. There is withal an actuality in this little piece which it is difficult 
to describe. I may say, however, that Leporello—the Sganarelle of Moliére 
—-reappears as a degenerate, a dilletante, Ibsenized decadent. 


* 
+ + 


Perhaps the Free Theatre, of which so much is said, will give us this little 
piece, at once actual and visionary, realistic and spiritual. 

And perhaps not. 

I have not much faith in ‘free theatre” projects in New York. fon 2 





INCE M. le Gallienne ‘‘ appreciated” Paul Dunbar, the black poet, in the 
Star—and, by the way, appreciated him exceedingly well—the colored 
verse maker ‘* goes everywhere,” and has, Figaro hears, been asked to go out 
several times in one week. You may take this last sentence as your fancy 
likes you. 


Saint-Saéns relates that Gounod was much troubled in soul when the Paris 
Grand Opéra insisted on having a ballet in Faust. The pious Gounod thought 
he would be committing a sin if he wrote any dance music. He offered the 
task to Saint-Saéns, who, he apparently thought, had not a soul to be saved. 
The latter declined, so Gounod, after many searchings of heart, resolved to 
follow Martin Luther's advice and ‘‘sin stoutly.” The result of his wicked- 
ness was the charming ballet music we all know. 


ae | 


The Stage Abroad. 


Le - 


HILE the Felibres were holding their court of love at Orange, the Anda- 
lusians were celebrating a poetic flower féte at Granada. At the end 
of June all the poets of Southern Spain and all the pretty girls of the province 
send in their effusions and their photographs respectively to a committee, 
who name the Queen of Beauty and crown the victorious poet. The queen 
this year, Margarita Baseo, played her part with a royal grace and dignity 
worthy of any court. The prize for poetry was awarded to Professor Gutie- 
nez, a professor of literature, for a Hymn to Peace. Happy Spain, whose 
professors of literature write verses, while our Brander Mathews and other 
professors never soar above short stories for magazines! 
The Granada festival lasted all night long, and the Alhambra was brill- 
iantly illuminated till daylight did appear. 


+ 
. * 


The liberties which stars take with the dramatic work they take with them 
on tour have been hitherto patiently endured, but an attempt has been made 
to stop them. M. de Porto Riche, the author of L’Amoureuse learned one 
day that Mile. Réjane intended to cut out the whole third act, ‘‘as she did 
not like it;” he went to law, and the judge ordered the lady to play the piece 
unabridged or not at all. As the piece had been announced she was com- 
pelled, willy-nilly, to perform it as written that night, but after that it 
vanished from the program. The play happens to be one of the best lately 
produced in France, but thus, owing to the whim of an actress, the Parisians 
are deprived of the pleasure of hearing it. Francisque Sarcey, who knows 
the ways of stars, suggests that Mlle. Bartet should study the piece. Of 
course the thought of such a rival would bring Réjane to her senses. 





- 
* + 


Johannes Débber, the composer of the Blacksmith of Gretna Green and 
the Ro-e of Genzano, has set to music a libretto by Erich Speth, based on 
Georges Sand’s La Cigale. This new opera is in three acts and has been 
accepted by the Leipsic Theatre. The book does not follow the sentimental 
lines of the older Birch-Pfeffer drama, but has all the charm of novelty. 


* 
. * 


The city of Worms, moved by high patriotic impulses, has undertaken the 
production at the City Theatre of an historical drama by a citizen named 
Dokowicz, which is entitled the Destruction of Worms. The work has been 
rejected by all the theatrical managers and will be performed by amateurs. 


* 
* * 


Catulle Mendés was married July 8 at Chatou to Mlle. Jane Mette, alias 
Mme. Claire Sidou. Miser Catulle, desinas ineptire ! 


* 
* * 


Agnes Sorma will pay America another visit next spring, and will appear 
under Conried’s management at New York and Milwaukee, 


* 
* * 


The most righteous man in Paris just now is Senator Berenger—Pére la 
Padeur, as he is called by irreverent people. He is said to have been rather 
a tough customer in early life, but age has brought him not only political 
honor but apalling virtue. Even the dull and dreary Vachalcade of a few 
weeks ago shocks him, and he has interpellated the ministry how the police 
could reconcile it with their duty to protect it. Paris is asking, however, 
why the Senator has made no fuss about the Rue de Cambacérés affair. 
Report has it that some of his senatorial colleagues were among the guilty 
patrons of Madame Meyreuil. Their names are well known; they are all 
wealthy and of high potition, all quite able to pay 10,000 frs. for their little 
distractions. None of the poetsor nymphs of Montmartre were found among 
the prisoners. Paris has not yet heard the last of this affair. 


* 
* * 


In the works signed by Meilhac and Halévy, which were the parts of Meil- 
hac, which those of Halévy? The question has never been answered. 
Meiihac, who began life as a caricaturist in the Journal Pour Rire once made 
a sketch of himself and his collaborator, and wrote beneath the lines 

L’un parlant peu, l’autre parlant a peine 
Voila comment se fit La belle Heléne. 

The ‘‘ other” is doubtless Meilhac himself, who kept all his conversational 
powers for his books. 

Meilhac and Zola began life together in Hachetté’s book store. Meilhac’s 
task was to go up ladders and bring down the books, and Zola’s duty was to 
pack them up. When Zola first began to aspire to a seat among the Forty, 
Meilhac cherished the hope that he would succeed. To celebrate the event 
he proposed to write a piece, Les Deux Commis (The Two Clerks), and sent a 
friend to Zola to ask if such a little sketch would annoy him. 

“Annoy me?” replied Zola; ‘‘not at all. It would give me the greatest 
pleasure to see it.” But as the author of Nana was not elected into the 
Academy, Meilhac never proceeded beyond a mere outline. 
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BRITISH OFFICES OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, } 

21 PRINCES STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, > 

Lonpon, W., July 23, 1897. ) 
HE Incorporated Society of Musicians, which 
corresponds in a measure with the Music Teachers’ 
National Association of America, has just taken a radical 
step in the way of founding an orphanage for the children 

of deceased musicians. 

The society was originally organized with a small annual 
fee of 1 guinea for each member, it being intended that no 
money should be made, but that the income should be suf- 
ficient only tocarry out legitimately the objects of the society. 
The expenses have been very economically managed, and 
as a consequence a considerable reserve fund has accrued, 
and part of this, with special subscriptions, is being used 
for the endowment of this new home. Instead of estab- 
lishing a new institution, the society has purchased the 
home founded by Miss Kenway at Notting Hill, and taken 
over the few children up to the present provided for. 
Among the restrictions of the Orphanage will be that no 
children can enter under the age of seven, and that they 
may remain until the age of eighteen. A greal of pains 
will be taken to have the instruction everything that could 
be desired, and outside students will be taken at a fee of 
about $200 a year. 

The Yeoman of the Guard has proved so great a draw at 
the Savoy that the management has decided to continue it 
until the autumn. Messrs. Harry Greenbank and Cellier’s 
operetta, Old Sarah, has been added to the bill. 

Mr. Henry Gillman, the manager of the Crystal Palace, 
announces this year that there will be only eight orchestral 
concerts for the autumn season, the three usually taking 
place in December, being discontinued on account of com- 
petition with the orchestras in the centre of London. A 
fresh arrangement with the members of the orchestra has 
been made, whereby the Palace authorities have full com- 
mand of their time. The concerts heretofore given during 
the week at 12:30 will now be held in the afternoons and 
evenings of every day, thus meeting the demand created 
by the large number of daily visitors to the Palace. 

An innovation will take place at Covent Garden Opera 
House on August 9, when the Chemists’ and Druggists’ 


Exhibition will be opened there. 
Company goes there for its opera season in English, which 
is to commence October 4. 

Madame Cellini, a well-known vocal teacher in London, 
gave a concert of her pupils, assisted by other talent, in St 
James’ Hall recently. Among those who appeared were 
Miss Violet Campbell, of Lincoln, Neb., and Miss Dora 
Roberts Pratt, as well as other Americans. Both these 
ladies displayed voices of good quality and compass, and, 
so far as they were able to, on account of nervousness, did 
credit to their teacher. Madame Cellini is undoubtedly a 
thoroughly competent teacher. A special feature of the 
concert was the appearance of the wonderful little sisters 
Ethel and Alice Dovey, also from Nebraska, who acted in 
costume the balcony scene from Romeo and Juliet. 

M. Gorski has been engaged for the Melba tour of the 
provinces during October and November. The Polish 
violinist has also been secured for several London orches- 
tral concerts, the Hallé concerts, Manchester, &c. 

Madame Norcrosse, of whom we have often spoken, gave 
a concert on Monday afternoon at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Benjamin Horton. She was assisted by Mme. Antoin- 
ette Sterling, Miss Regina de Sales Mr. Webster Nor- 
crosse, the Meister Glee Singers, Mme. Guy d’Hardelot, 
Mr. Leo Stern and others. 

At a recent ‘‘at home” given by Mr. Stanley Hawley in 
Hampstead Mr. Ffrangcon-Davies, fresh from his American 
tour, sang two songs by Van der Stucken, which called 
forth many favorable comments. 

Among recent visitors to London has been Saint Saéns, 
the distinguished French composer, who is making arrange- 
ments with the Opera syndicate for the production of one 
of his operas here next autumn. 

I understand that Madame Nordica is making very satis- 
factory progress toward recovery. 

Mr. Edward Zeldenrust, the Dutch pianist, who recently 
played in Paris, gave a recital on Saturday afternoon at 
Mrs. Mackay’s house. The recital giver exercised good 
judgment in bringing forward a short program, the per- 
formance of which lasted scarcely over an hour. Among 
the items played were the Sonata Appassionata of Bee- 
thoven, a ballade of Chopin, Liszt's Hungarian Rhapso- 
dies and a Humoreske of his own composition. His style 
is characterized by intelligence, much vigor, yet delicacy. 
His playing is always interesting. 

Marix Loevensohn visited London this season for a ‘cello 
recital in the Salle Erard and some private engagements. 
This is his third season here, and he has become a great 
favorite. The best 
melodious ‘cello concerto in E 
ing was marked by breadth of tone, fire and enthusiasm 
In Boccherini’s sonata, which followed, he handled the 
andante admirably, but in the allegro he seemed to force 
the tone a little. He afterward showed his gift as an im- 
provisator and brought forward Popper's Papillons and 


item in his concert was Saint-Saéns’ 


minor, op. 33. His play- 


Spinnlied, with other compositions. 

Mr. Horace Britt, another Belgian ’cellist, gave an invi- 
tation recital in the Salle Pleyel on the 15th inst. His tone 
is excellent and his technical ability remarkable. He played 
a well-arranged program, including a concerto by Saint 
Saéns, a singularly diffuse and formless concert piece by 


The Carl Rosa Opera 
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Callaert and a polonaise by Popper. At present he is 
given to make excessive use of the tremolo and portamento 
effects, which tire when used too frequently. Apart from 


this, his playing is marked by those qualities which indicate 


a first-class artist 

Among the people who called at the office this week were 
Mr. Charles R. Adams and Mrs. Adams, of Boston; Mr. D. 
C. Clippinger, of Chicago; Miss Maud Reeves-Davies, of 
Boston; Mr. F. L. Wodell, of Boston; Mrs, Charlotte 
Lapham, of New York, the professor of music at the Stan- 
ford University, San Francisco, and many others. 

Miss Carlotta Desvignes gave a soirée musicale at Mrs 
Huntingdon’s, Chesterfield Gardens, Mayfair, last week. 
A fashionable audience was Among those who 
assisted were Miss Esther Palliser, Mr. George Fergusson 
and Miss Leonora Jackson, the American violinist. 

The students’ concert at the R. A. M., which ends the 
current year, took place on Wednesday afternoon. 
young people undertook the interpretation of familiar music 


present. 


These 


with fairly good results, there being, however, no specially 
successful student standing out above his fellows’ by his 


merits. 
THE SECOND ANNUAL IRISH 


Dr. Koeller, 
Society, while passing through 
the Continent last week, said that the first important meet- 


FEIS 
conductor of the Belfast Philharmonic 


London for his holiday on 


ing concerning the second annual Irish Feis had been held 
in Belfast, and it was decided that the forthcoming Irish 
festival should take place in that city some time in April 
next. The aims of this organization are to collect together 
the old Irish music, which, in a measure, has been brought 
down traditionally, and to keep up and encourage the spirit 
of Irish music among. Irish composers, and also to give the 
opportunity for Irish musicians and amateurs to meet to- 
gether and demonstrate the musical proficiency of the 
various districts by actual performances, and, so far as 
possible, that these performances should be by local musi- 
cians. The first meeting was largely attended, and there 
was a great deal of enthusiasm, and we trust that this in- 
stitution will be able to encourage Irish composers in a 
manner which will bring out their latent talent, and also 
secure to the world old and Irish legendary music, which 


otherwise is becoming rapidly lost 


OPERA AT COVENT GARDEN. 
The revival of Don Juan has been one of the most inter- 
esting events of the present season to those who still 


admire the music of Mozart. The effect of the performance 
was heightened by the appearance in the title role of M. 
Renaud, who looked the part to perfection, and made his 
conception of it so vivid that he was paid the compliment 
of enthusiastic applause. The 
suit him so well as more sustained work like Wolfram. 


music, however, does not 


M. Fugére, as Lefore//o, proved himself an excellent 
comedian and sang the part with much finish. His 
delivery of the famous air in the first act thoroughly 


aroused the audience. 
fully represented by MM. Gilbert as A/asetto, Bonnard as 


The other male parts were success- 


Don Octavio, Journet as the Commendatore. 

On the night of the revival (the 13th inst.) Mlle. de Lus 
san sang the part of Zer/ina, and suggested more than 
once the famous representative of that character, Madame 
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For Terms, Dates, &c., 
address 


487 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 





SCHARWENKA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
Under the Management of EMIL GRAMM, 
No. 35 East 62d St., New York. 
XAVER SCHARWENKA (Roya! Court Pianist), . Masical Director. 


ANNOUNCEMENT : 

A special course for students desirous of obtaining the most 
complete conservatory advantages will begin Monday, September 
27, 1897, and continue through a term of eight months. The different 
branches taught in this course are of special value to teachers and to 
students desirous of becoming professionals. The details of the 
course are as follows, viz.: 

1. Two half hours or one full hour weekly, private instruction 
in eithet piano, violin, vocal or organ. 

2. One half hour weekly, private, harmony, counterpoint or 
com position, 

3. Seminary for teachers; training for the profession of teacher 
(weekly). 

4. Ensemble playing; partitur (full score playing). 

5. Free organ recitals and lectures on the history, development, 
construction and literature of the organ. N. B.—For those desirous 
of studying choir training pei viege will be granted of attending 
weekly rehearsals of All Souls’ Choir (thirty-five voices). 

6. Analytical lecture recitals on the programs of the New York 
Philharmonic Society, Anton Seidl conductor. 

7. Free admission to the concerts of the Philharmonic Society 
(reserved seats in balcony). 

Certificates will be awarded to those who merit them. 

N. B.—It is of the greatest importance that students enter 
promptly at the beginning of the term, in order to gain the full benefit 
of a course unequaled in its opportunities and comprehensiveness. 

No reduction allowed for those entering on a later date or 
leaving before expiration of the term. 





Court Pianist ALFRED GRUNFELD 


will henceforth devote only two months of the year to his concert 
tours. The rest of the year will be given to instruction, especially the 


PERFECTING OF EMINENT TALENTS. 
Lessons begin September 15. Further information given on applica- 
tion, personally or by letter, to 


Concert Bureau LUDWIG GRUNFELD, 
Vienna |, Getreidemarkt 10. 


WILLIAM ARMSTRONG. 


LECTURES, 1897-98: 
“Unpublished Interviews with Great Musicians.” 
*“*Contemporary Music and Musicians in England.” 
Limited engagements in America until May, when 
return Landon dates will be filled. Address 
FRED PELHAM, Manager Central Lyceum Bureau, 
Inter-Ocean Building, CHICAGO. 


GEORGE ELLSWORTH HOLMES, 


Principal Baritone 
London Symphony, Hallé Orchestra, Scottish Orchestra, Royal Opera, 
Covent Garden; Chicago Orchestra, World's Fair, 
Cincinnati Festival, 182, &'c., &'¢, 
Engaged for the coming Worcester Festival. For terms, dates, &c., 
address AUDITORIUM BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Will accept a few pupils in singing 








JULIUS KLAUSER, 


~ > Berlin, Germany. 
SEASON 1897-98. 


Care Tue Musicat Courter, Link Str. 17, W 





ELEANORE  (:atorio, Concerts and Song Recitals. 


MEREDITH, 


~SOPRANO..—— 
9 West 2Ist Street, New York. 


ELENE MAIGILLE, + 


LABORDE METHOD 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
6 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. ~D<~D 


319 WASHINGTON AVENUE, BROOKLYN, WN. Y. 





Address 





RESIDENCE 











Terms for this entire course are $200. 





Classes for Children in Fundamental Training in Music ; 
Technics ; Classes in Sight Playing, Ear Training, Analyzing and Memorizing ; 
Playing with Stringed Instfuments; Classes for Training of ‘Teachers of Music 

Prospectus Mailed Free on Application 
FAELTEN PIANOFORTE. SCHOOL, 


Steinert Hall, 


Faelten Pianoforte School, 


CARL FAELTEN, Director. 
FIRST REGULAR SESSION OPENS SEPT. 14, 1897. 


In addition to the regular courses in Pianoforte and Theory, attention is 
called to the following Special Features of the School 


“lasses in Hand Culture and Pianofort« 





Classes in Ensemble 


BOSTON, MASS. 














Patti. On the occasion, under notice, however, Mile. Mar- 
garet Reid gave an altogether charming reading of the 
part, and must thereby have materially strengthened her 
reputation at Covent Garden. Especially enjoyable was 
the well-known aria Batti, Batti, which was warmly 
received. Second performances are not usually spoken of 
by the London press, but two papers paid Miss Reid the 
following compliments: 

The Pall Mall Gazette in speaking of her said: ‘‘ The 
performance last night was better than it was a week ago, 
although ‘here is but one change in the cast. Miss Mar- 
garet Reid is a very charming Zer/ina. She sang her 
two immortal songs, Batti, Batti and Vedrai Carmio, quite 
beautifully.” The Daz/y Mail said of her: ‘‘ There was 
much delicate charm in Miss Margaret Reid’s acting, and 
her voice showed the rare combination of power and 
sweetness.” 

Miss Macintyre, as £/vzra was less satisfactory; she was 
not in good voice, and the French version does not suit her 
so well as the Italian. Madame Ardini, as Donna Anna, 
does not seem happy in Mozart’s music; neither her read- 
ing of the part nor her vocalization was in accordance with 
the work of the best exponents of this role. The accom- 
paniments of the Recitativo Secco were played on the 
harpsichord by Mr. Dolmetsch with satisfactory results. 
The mounting of the work showed much care as to detail, 
and Signor Mancinelli conducted. 

The repetitions of the other evenings do not call for de- 
tailed mention. Die Meistersinger was given on Thursday, 
15th inst., with MM. Jean and Edouard de Reszké, Plangon, 
Bonnard, Bispham and Madame Eames. On Friday, 
Faust, with Madame Melba as Marguerite, Mile. Brazzi, 
Madame Ancona and Alvarez; Signor Mancinelli con- 
ducted both performances. The Nozze di Figaro was 
repeated on Saturday, with Mesdames Eames, De Vere, De 
Lussan, and MM. Ancona and Edouard de Reszké; Signor 
Randegger conducted. Romeo and Juliette was repeated 
on Tuesday, with MM. Jean and Edouard de Reszké, Plan- 
gon and Bonnard, and Madame Eames as the heroine. A 
superb representation of Lohengrin took place Wednesday 
night, under the conductorship of Herr Seidl, with MM. 
Dippel, Bispham, Pringle, Edouard de Reszké, and Mes- 
dames Macintyre and Meisslinger. Inez Mendo was re- 
peated last night. To-night another of the splendid per- 
formances of Siegfried, under Herr Seidl’s direction, will 
be given. Saturday, Faust is to be repeated, and Tristan 
on Monday night will complete Herr Seidl’s work here this 
season. 

On Tuesday a performance of Aida will be given, and 
according to present announcements the season will close 
on Wednesday with a performance of Lohengrin in Ger- 
man, conducted by Signor Mancinelli, Herr Seidl having 
left again for his performances of Parsifal at Bayreuth. 

The season is reported to have been financially a success, 
and while the figures given out give a rosy hue to the 
affair, it is doubted very much in some circles that any sub- 
stantial sum of money has been made. It is reported that 
the gala performance netted the management £4,000, 
which helped them to even up many performances which 
must have incurred losses during the season. The attend- 
ance of the public has been encouraging, though not large, 
and the results have been sufficient to justify the serious 
contemplation of a tentative arrangement extending over 
a period of some four years to come. While, I believe, 
nothing definite has been fixed, there seems to be no seri- 
ous obstacle in the way of this plan being carried out. The 
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three people without whom it would have been impossible 
to hold the present season, Mr. H. V. Higgins, Lady de 
Grey and Mr. Neil Forsyth, have all worked together to 
secure the best results. 

They have had the co-operation of Mr. Maurice Grau, 
who has looked carefully into the management of the 
performances, the arrangement for the appearances of the 
artists and also their contracts, and so forth, and who has 
proved of such value that, I understand, he has been asked 


and consented to act in this capacity for the next four | 


seasons. The policy, so far as I can judge, has been to get 
the artists at as low a salary as possible and urge upon 
them the importance of appearing at Covent Garden. 
They pursued the policy of engaging only part of the 
company until the last moment. Their management has 
been conservative in all respects, which, I take it, is com- 
mendable; although some of the artists feel that they have 
not secured as much in the way of salary and appearances 
as their positions justified. 

Eighteen operas have been mounted during the season of 
sixty-seven nights. Apart from the concert given to open 
the season and the gala performance, when three works 
were drawn upon, Faust and Lohengrin have led the season 


with seven times each; Tannhduser and Romeo, six; Les | 
Huguenots, five; Siegfried, Carmen and Aida, four; Die | 


Walkiire, Tristan, Die Meistersinger, Manon, Inez Mendo, 


three times; Don Juan, Figaro, L’Attaque du Moulin, 


Evangelimann, twice; La Traviata, once. 

It will be noticed that Cavalleria, I Pagliacci, La Navar- 
raise, L’Africaine and other works usually in the repertory 
have been omitted. Madame Calvé, though engaged, was 
unable to appear ; and Madame Nordica would probably 
have appeared toward the end of the season, after her 
understanding with M. Jean de Reszké, had it not been for 
her serious illness. Signor Mancinelli’s Hero and Leander, 
which was also intended for the season, has been reserved 
for next; while examples of the old Italian school, such as 
Il Trovatore and Rigoletto were omitted from the reper- 
tory. 

Madame Eames seems to have had more appearances than 
any other singer. She has appeared no less than twenty- 
two times. M. Jean de Reszké sang sixteen times and 
would have added some five or six more performances if it 
had not been for his illness.) Madame Melba appeared 
three times; M. Alvarez, seven times. The newcomers 
this year did not make any special impression, the more 
successful ones having been Frances Saville, Frau Sedlmair, 
Herr Dippel, M. Renaud, M. Fugére. 

Signor Lago, the old operatic impresario, who is now 
located at St. Petersburg, was in town this week. 

F. V. ATWATER. 


Sawyer.— Antonia H. Sawyer, together with William 
Homes, flute, and Mrs. S. B. Field, gave a concert on 
August 1 at Hotel Preston, North Shore, near Boston. 


In Place of Williams.—At Willow Grove, near Phila- | 
delphia, the Damrosch Orchestra had a successful week of | 


operatic concerts with the assistance of prominent soloists. 

Friday was Wagner night, and on this occasion Evan 
Williams was billed to appear; Mr. Damrosch was forced, 
however, to announce that owing to illness Mr. Williams 
was not able to sing. 

Upon this a Philadelphian, who chanced to be in the 
audience, Mr. John F. Braun, stepped into the breach and 
sang the Wagner tenor selections, of course without re- 
hearsal of any kind. 


“IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


- i idl 


‘Bureau of Information 


AND 


Forwarding of Mail. 


HE MUSICAL COURIER has opened a BUREAU 
OF INFORMATION and a Department of Mailing 
| and Correspondence on the third floor of THE Musi- 
| CAL CouRIER Building, 19 Union square. Elevator 
service will enable all professional people, musical 
or dramatic, or those engaged in the musical instru- 
ment business or all allied professions and trades, to 
reach the floor set aside for correspondence and mail- 
ing and as a general Bureau of Information on all 
matters pertaining to the profession or trade. 


| The attendance and service are all 


GRATIS 
| and no fees of any kind whatever are charged. 

The accommodations embrace: 

I. Correspondence,—Which means that desks and all 
| material are at hand for letter writing, telegraphing and 
cabling. 

Il. Mailing.—Persons traveling abroad or in this coun- 
| try can have their mail promptly forwarded by having it 

sent care of THe Musicar Courier, and the itinerary of the 
| traveler recorded here from time to time. 

II]. Addresses,—We are now prepared to furnish the 
addresses of the better known musical people on both sides of 
the Atlantic, so that instant communication can be secured. 

IV. In General,—In short, this department will serve 
as a general Bureau of Information for all musical or dra- 
matic artists and professional people who at present have 
no central place of meeting or of inquiry. Tue Musica 
Courier is located in the very heart of the musical district 
of the Union, and it herewith invites the musical world to 
make the Bureau just opened its general headquarters. 


' Maconda.—Charlotte Maconda has been especially en- 
gaged by Mr.* Walter Damrosch to sing the oratorio 
Elijah at Ocean Grove, August 13. 

Constantin Sternberg.— Constantin Sternberg, the 
eminent pianist, will make a recital and conversazione 
tour this fall, which promises to be highly interesting 
Piano students will find Mr. Sternberg’s conversaziones 
of infinite value. The tour is under the direction of L. 
| Blumenberg, 108 Fifth avenue, New York. 

Mabel Shreve.—Word reaches this office of the splendid 
work being done by Miss Mabel Shreve, the contralto. Her 
voice is of a pure and warm quality, with a wide range and 
before long she will surely assert herself as one of our best 
artists. 

On July 18 she sang Homer Bartlett's O Come Unto Me, 
| with great effect at the Congregational Church in Lincoln, 
| Neb. 

Nedda Morrison.—This young soprano, who arrived 
here from England a few weeks ago, has thus far had a 


splendid success. On the 18th of last month she sang with 
Mr. Damrosch in Philadelphia, and was at once re-engaged 

| to sing there again last Friday. She will also sing at the 
Ocean Grove Festival, August 12, and in a musicale at 
Newport. Miss Morrison will certainly be much in demand 
this coming season. She combines a beautiful, well culti- 
vated voice with a charming personality: 








MISS SAIDEE 
ESTELLE KAISER, 


Prima Donna Soprano, 
OPERA, ORATORIO, 
CONCERTS, 
RECITALS. 

For Engagements apply to 


L. BLUMENBERG, 


Hotel Rudolf, Atlantic City, N. J. 
(Till Sept. 1.) 











Concert and Oratorio—Vocal Mnstruction. | 


STUDIO: 
126 WEST 66th STREET, NEW YORK. 





Lyric Soprano, of Chicago. 
Address June, July, August, 
Care MADAME BELLOT, 
41 RuesGalilee, Paris, France. 








SERENA SWABACKER, 





LEOPOLD GODOWSKY 


Will return to America 
FIRST OF OCTOBER. 
Address for engagements 
CHICAGO CONSERVATORY, 
Auditorium, Chicago. .. . 





WILLIAM H. LEE. 


Baritone and Vocal Teacher. 
FORWARD TONE PLACING A SPECIALTY, 
Concerts, Musicales, Song Recitals, 


Late of “American,” “ Emma Juch” and “Clara 
Louise Kellogg” Opera Companies. 


Studio ; 1025 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


Voices heard by appointment 
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33 Union Square, 


The Great Dutch Pianist 


IEVEKING 


UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 


Mr. VICTOR THRANE, 


NEW YORK. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
ADVERTISERS IN THE MUSICAL COURIER TRADE EXTRA 





EVERY SATURDAY. 












ANDERSON & NEWTON PIANOCO., 
Pianos, 
Van Wert, Ohio 


LEOPOLD AVISUS, 


Pianos, 
249 and 251 South Jefferson Street, Chicago, Ill 


THE AUTOHARP, 
Alfred Dolge & Son, 
New York City. 


THE AZOLIAN, 


18 West 23d Street, New York 


BEHR BROS. & CO., 
Pianos, 
292 and 298 llth Avenue, New York 


BRAUMULLER CO., 
Pianos, 
402 to 410 West Mth Street, New York 


THE BROCKPORT PIANO 
MFG CO., 
Pianos, 
Brockport, N. ¥ 


GEO. P. BENT, 
Crown Pianos, 
Chicago, Ill 


D. H. BALDWIN & CO., 
Baldwin Pianos, Ellington Pianos, Valley 
Gem Pianos, Hamilton Organs, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


JULIUS BAUER & CO., 
Pianos, 
226 to 2288 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Il 
CHICKERING & SONS, 
Pianos, 
Boston, Mass.,and New York 


PIANO CO., 
Pianos, 
Muskegon, Mich., and Chicago 


CHASE BROS 


CHICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN CO., 
Organs, 
Chicago, Il 
COMSTOCK, CHENEY & CO., 


Piano Keys, Actions and Hammers, 
lvoryton, Conn 


CONOVER PIANO CO., 


Pianos, 
215 to 21 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, II! 


A. B. CHASE CO., 


Pianos, 
Norwalk, Ohio 


ALFRED DOLGE & SON, 
Piano Supplies, Hammers, &c. 
110 and 112 East 13th Street. New York. 


EVERETT PIANO CO., 
Pianos, 
John Church Company, Factors, 
Boston, New York, Chicago, Cincinnati 
EMERSON PIANO CO., 
Pianos, 


Boston, New York and Chicago 


FISCHER, 
Pianos, 
417 to 433 West 28th Street, New York 


J. & C. 


GILDEMEESTER & KROEGER, 
Pianos 
New York 


HAZELTON BROS., 
Pianos, 
34 and 36 University Place, New York 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO., 
Piano and Organ Materials, 
209 Bowery, New York 


HAMILTON S. GORDON, 
Pianos and Musical Merchandise, 
139 Fifth Avenue, New York 
HALLET & DAVIS CO., 


Pianos, 
Boston, Mass. 


JEWETT PIANO CO., 
Pianos, 
Leominster, Mass. 
L. JUHLING, 
Italian Strings, 
Dresden, Germany. 


KRANICH & BACH, 
Pianos, 
233 and 2% East Zid Street, New York 


KRELL PIANO CO. 


Pianos, 
Cincinnat’, Ohio 


C. KURTZMANN & CoO., 
Pianos, 
226 to 246 Niagara Street, Buffalo, N. Y¥ 


LYON & HEALY 
Music and Musical ]nstruments and 
Musical Merchandise, 
Chicago, Ill 


H. LEHR & CO., 
Pianos and Organs, 
Easton, Pa 


LUDWIG & CO., 
Pianos, 
135th Street and S. Boulevard, New York City. 


MILLER ORGAN CO., 


Organs, 
Lebanon, Pa 


McPHAIL PIANO CO., 
Pianos, 
Boston, Mass. 


THE MASON & RISCH 
VOCALION CO., LTD., 
Vocalion Organs, 


10 East 16th Street, New York, 
and Worcester, Mass 


MALCOLM LOVE & CO., 
Pianos, 
Waterloo, N. Y. 


NORRIS & HYDE, 
Transposing Pianos. 
2249 and 2261 Washington Street, Boston, Mass 


NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO., 
Pianos, 
Boston, Mass. 


PAINTER & EWING, 
Pianos, 
1105 and 1107 Spring Garden St.. Philadelphia, Pa 


PEASE PIANO CO., 
Pianos, 
316 to S22 West 43d Street, New York 
POOLE PIANO CO., 
Pianos, 


Boston, Mass. 


RODER, 
Music Engraving and Printing, 
Leipzig, Germany 


Cc. G 


SCHLOBACH, MALKE & 
OBERLANDER, 


Music Boxes, 
Leipzig, Germany 
SOHMER & CO, 
Pianos, 
149 and 155 East 14th Street, New York 


STORY & CLARK, 
Pianos and Organs, 
Canal and 16th Streets, Chicago, Il 
STAIB PIANO ACTION MFG. CO., 
Piano Actions, 
134th Street and Brook Avenue, New York. 
STRAUCH BROS., 


Piano Actions, Keys and Hammers 
22 Tenth Avenue, New York 


SMITH & BARNES PIANO CO., 
Pianos, 
471 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago, III 
SPIES PIANO MFG. CO., 
Pianos, 
Southern Boulevard and 132d Street, New York 


STEGER & CO., 
Pianos 


Jackso1. and Wabash Avenues, Chicago, I 


SINGER PIANO CO., 
Pianos 
235 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Il 
STRICH & ZEIDLER, 
Pianos, 
134th Street and Brook Avenue, New York 
STEINWAY & SONS, 
Pianos, 
Steinway Hall, New York 


STERLING CO., 


Pianos, 


Derby, Conn. 


B. SHONINGER CO., 


Pianos, 
New Haven, Conn 


THE STARR PIANO CO., 
Pianos, 
Richmond, Ind 
ADAM SCHAAF, 
Pianos, 


276 W. Madison Street, Chicago, II) 


A. H. STUART & CO., 
Pianos, 
107 West Canton Street, Boston, Mass 





SCHAEFFER PIANO CO., 
Pianos, 


Wabash Avenue, cor. Jackson, Chicago, Il 
GEO. STECK & CO., 


Pianos, 
11 East 14th Street, New York 


VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., 
Pianos, 
Boston, Mass 


WEGMAN PIANO CO., 


Pianos, 
Auburn, N. Y. 


WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS, 
Piano Actions, 
457 West 45th Street, New York 


WESER BROS., 
Pianos, 
424 to 428 West 43d Street, New York 


WEBER-WHEELOCK CoO., 
Pianos, 
Fifth Avenue and 16th Street, New York 


WATERLOO ORGAN CO., 
Organs, 
Waterloo, N. ¥ 


WEAVER ORGAN AND PIANO CO., 


Organs, 
York, Pa 





Hazelton Brothers 


PIANOS. 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT. 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 


Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York. 





H RAKAUEK BROS. 


m PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 


159-161 E. 126th Street, New York. 


Warerooms : 
115-117 E. 14th Street, New York. 








MUSIC 


ENGRAVING and 
PRINTING. 


The Most Perfect 


Product 


F.M.GEIDEL, 


Leipzig, Germany. 


aving, Printing 
graphic Work. 

f graphic and 
Book Printing 








Two Premiums at the 
— “ 


Chicago World's Fair, 1893. 


Estimates and Samples 
furnished free of charge. 








* 
Covered Strings. 
Also reliable tested 
Strings. Warranted 
for quality of tone 
and duradility, all 
my own production. 
Also Genuine Italian Strings. 
Manutacturer of Strings 


F. JUHLING, 


Dresden, Germany. 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS 


Steinway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL. 


Nos. 107, 109 & Ill East Fourteenth Street. 











CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W 





EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d-53d Streets, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 


WEBER 
PIANOS 


The distinguishing characteristic of 


the WEBER PIANO is its 


Sympathetic Tone; 


that is because it is constructed from 
the Musician's Stand point. 


WAREROOMS :_ 
Fifth Avenue, cor. 16th Street, New York. 
258-260 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


511 Wood Street, Pittsburg. 





Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


(ESTABLISHED 1867,) 


Miss CLARA BAUR, 
A Thorough Musical Education after the Methods of Foremost European Conservatories. 


Students from the city and yicinity, as well as 
those from abroad, can enter at any time during 
the School Year and Summer Term. 

Young ladies from a distance find a home in the 
Conservatory Building, where they can pursue 
their studies under the supervision of the Direct- 
ress. For Catalogues address 

Miss CLARA BAUR, 
Fourth and Lawrence Streets. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Directress. 








BRANCHES TAUGHT. 


Pianoforte, Voice Culture, Pipe Organ, Cabinet 
Organ, Violin, Violoncello, Flute, Cornet and other 
Orchestral Instruments, Theory of Music, En- 
semble Playing, Elocution and Physicai Culture; 
also Modern Languages and English Literature. 


Students are prepared for positions in Schools 
and Colleges, in Church Choirs, and for the Stage, 
Concert or Oratorio. 


(Phe « Heenn bere’ cheel of 


PHILADELPHIA, 
1720 Chestnut Street. 
CONSTANTIN von STERNBERG, 
PRINCIPAL. 





usIc, 


Miss MARY ROLLINS MURPHY, 
BUSINESS MANAGER. 
SESSION 1897-98 OPENS SEPTEMBER 25. 


-_ COMPLETE MUSICAL EDUCATION IN ALL BRANCHES. — 


Mention this Paper. SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


Royal Conservatory of Music (also Operatic and Dramatic High School), 
DRESDEN, GERMANY. 


| may eighth year 47 different branches taught. year, 780 pupils. 88 teachers, among whom 
eoretical branches are Felix Drdseke, Prof. Rischbieter, Prof. Dr. Ad. Stern, &c.; for Piano 
Prof Déring, Prof. Krantz; Chamber Music Virtuosa, Mrs. Rappoldi-Kahrer, Prof. Schmole Sher- 
wood, Tyson-Wolf, Mus. Doc., &c.; for Organ, Cantor and Organist, Fahrman, Music Director Hépner, 
Organist Janssen ; for String and Wind Instruments, the most prominent members of the Royal Court 
Orchestra, at the head of whom are Concertmaster Prof. Rappoldi and Concertmaster Fr. Grutz- 
macher ; for Vocal Culture, Iffert, FPraul. von Kotzebue, Mann, Chamber Singer Miss Agi, Orgeni 
Ronnuberger, &c.; for the Stage, Court Opera Singer Eichberger, Court Actor Senff-Georgi, &c. du- 
cation from the beginning to the finish. Full courses or single branches. Principal admission times, 
beg ianiag g of April and poy ye A of September. Admission granted also at other times. Prospectus 
full list of teachers at the offices of THE MUSICAL COURIER and through 
Prof. EUGEN KRANTZ, Director. 





Last 





Established 1846. 


C.G. RODER, 


LEIPSIC, Germany, 
Music Eugraving and 
Printing, 
Lithography and 
+> Typography, 


Begs to invite Music Houses 
to apply for Estimates of 
Manuscripts to be engraved 
and printed. Most perfect and 
quickest execution ; liberal 
conditions. 


LARGEST HOUSE rf MUSIC ENGRAVING and PRINTING. 


Specimens of Printing Title Samples and Price List free on application. 


The Stern Conservatory of Music. “== 


Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director. 20 WILHELMSTRASSE, BERLIN, S. W. 

CONSERVATORY: Development in all branches of Music. OPERATIC SCHOOL: Complete 
Training e the Stage. ORCHESTRA SCHOOL (comprising all solo and all orchestral instruments) 
SEMINAR Special Training for Teachers). CHORUS SCHOOL. ELEMENTARY PIANO and 
VIOLIN SCHOK L. 

Principals—Frau Prof. SELMA NICKLASS-KEMPNER, ADOLF SCHULZE, 
(Vocal); FRIEDRICH GERNSHEIM, Representing Director ; LUDWIG BUSSLER, 
sition, Theory, Musical History); FELIX UREYSCHOCK, ALBERT EIBENSCHOTZ. 
EHRLICH, Prof. FRIEDR. GERNSHEIM, A “yg HANS PFITZNER, OTTO SINGER, ALFRED SoOR- 
MANN, E. E. TAUBERT, L. C. WOLF (Piano); FR. POoENtIy (Harp, Harmonium); OTTO DIENEL. Royal 
Musical Director (Organ); HOLLAENDER. WILLY NICKING, W. RAMPELMANN (Violin) ; 
ANTON HEKKING, (’Cello); Prof. BEN EMANUEL REICHER(Dramatic School , U.S.W 


Charges: From 12g [Marks ($30) up to goo Marks ($125) Annually. 


G2” Prospectuses may be obtained through the Conservatory 
Pupils received at any time. Consultation hours from 11 A. M. tol P.M 


In September, 1897. Prof. BENNO STOLZENBERG (Vocal Director of the Operatic School), EMANUEI 
REICHER, from the * Deutschen Theater" (D1 amatic School Pri f. HERMANN GENSS, OTTO SINGER 
(Klavier), HANS PFITZNER (Composition, Thevin Klavier), enter the staff teachers of the Con 


The Conservatory i Music, 


(com sing all solo and all 


Pref. BENNO STOLZENBERG 
HANS PFITZNER (Compo- 
Prof. HEINRICH 


Prof. GUSTAV 
NO STOLZENBERG, 





Principal : 
PROFESSOR 
DR. FR. WULLNER. 


COLOGNE-ON-THE 
.«. RHINE. 
Founded in 1850. 





The Conservatory embraces: First, Instrumental orchestral instru- 


ments); Second, Vocal; and Third, Theory of Music and Co ym po 

The Vocal School is divided into two sections—(a) concert s nging and (d) oper atic singing. There 
is also a training school for pianoforte teachers. In connection with t cts there are classes 
for Italian, German literature, liturgy, choral singing, ensemble pl ing mber music), ensemble 
singing, musica: dictation, elocution, sight reading, orchestral playing, conducting, &c.,&c. Teaching 
staff consists of forty teachers 

Winter Term will begin Se tember 16; next entrance examination té pisos 96 
College (Wolfstrasse, 3-5). The yearly fees are 300 marks ($75) for p iolin, 
classes ; 200 marks ($50) for all the other orchestral instruments, and 400 ‘marks | $100) for solo singing. 


For full details apply to the Secretary. WOLFSTRASSE 3-5, COLOGNE, GERMANY. 


CONSERVATORY KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA, 


BERLIN, W. (Germany), Potsdamerstr. 27 B. 
DIRECTORS: Ph. Scharwenka, Dr. Hugo Goldschmidt 
ARTISTIC ADVISER: Prof. Karl Klindworth. 
PRINCIPAL TEACHERS—Miss Lina Beck, Dr. H. Goldschmidt (Vocal Art); 


wenka, Dr. Jedliczka, W. Leipholz, W. Berger, Mayer-Mahr, Vienna da Motter Miss E. 
Florian Zajic, Marc Granberg,’ Mrs. Scharwenka (Violin); Scharwenka, Loewengard, 
(Theory); Grunicke (Organ); Lessmann (Piano Pedagogics). 
Applications can be made daily from 4 to 6. 
Spt ees gratis on demand from the directors 
poceene gm en to beginners and up to the finish for concert appearance. 
Tuition fees from 120 marks ($3.00) up to 450 marks ($115.00) annual y 


ROYAL CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


At SONDERSHAUSEN (THURINGIA, GERMANY). 

String and Wind Instruments—Piano, Organ, Orchestra, 
Theory and Conducting School. Twenty-three teachers. Complete education for the 
calling of a performer as well as of teacher. Many Americans (one-fifth of the number 
of pupils) in the Conservatory. Prospectus and school report to be had free of charge 
from the Secretary’s office. 


ace September 16 at the 
viola, violoncello 





Klindworth Schar- 
Jeppe (Piano); 
Pretzel. 





Vocal and Operatic School. 


Director: Court Conductor Prof. Schroeder. 


“Adler” 


is the latest novelty in Music Boxes with steel combs and 
and INTERCHANGEABLE METAL DISKS, 
Simplest Construction, 
Round, Full, Soft Tone. 
Extensive Repertory. 





** Adler,”’ on account of these 
advantages, is the instrument 
of the present and the future 


for the American market. 
TRADE MARK. 


SCHLOBACH, MALKE & OBERLANDER, 


LEIPZIG-GOHLIS, GERMANY. 





BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214-218 WILLIAM STREET, AND 18-20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 
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